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ABSTRACT 
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defensive portrayal of the program. The statistical analyses were 
weak and prevented a thorough examination of trainee characteristics 
and job placements. The best features of the reports were their 
sensitive treatment of OIC goals and their description of program 
functions. (BC) 
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DISCLAIMER 



This report on a special manpower project was pre- 
pared under a contract with the Manpower Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor, under the authority of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act. Organizations 
undertaking such projects under the government sponsor- 
ship are encouraged to express their own judgment freely. 
Therefore, points of view or opinions stated in this docu- 
ment do not necessarily represent the official opinion 
or policy of the Department of Labor. 
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I INTRODUCTION 



This study is a synthesis of year-end reports from 
fifteen Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OICs) , 
with analytical comments of the author, and recommendations 
added. it was prepared under contract number 82-09-69- " 7 2 
for the Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

A. PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this study is twofold: (1) to syn- 

thesize in one convenient study, fifteen OIC final reports 
and their recommendations; and (2) to analyze these reports 
and recommendations in order that individual OICs, as well 
as other ''manpower programs, may profit from the general 
OIC experiment. While the recommendations and analytical 
comments of the author are intended primarily for government 
program officials, it is hoped they also will be useful to 
the OIC Institute and to the local OICs themselves. 

The great danger of this study is that it may be taken 
as an evaluation study. In no sense, however, should this 
report be taken as an evaluation of the OIC program. No 
evaluative field visits were made. The author cannot de- 
termine which OIC features have been successful or effective 
merely from a reading of reports, which contain primarily 
descriptive material and much that is self-supporting. The 
author's gloss on the OIC final reports represents only 
his best efforts to cull from these reports the most 
salient features of the OIC experience, which may be help- 
ful to other OICs and to those who have the operating 
responsibility for fashioning and funding manpower training 
programs for the disadvantaged. It may point the way, 
perhaps, to program improvements. But it cannot value the 
degree of success or failure of the total OIC program. 

B. METHOD OF STUDY 

The basic method used to prepare this study was the 
author's detailed review of each OICs final report. 

Three field visits also were made of approximately 4 to 
5 days each to the OICs in Erie, Pennsylvania, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and Cincinnati, Ohio. These visits were 
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taken in order to better analyze the reports of each OIC 
visited in the light of an actual examination of the 
premises and conversations with OIC staff members. No 
students were interviewed. No employers or local or state 
agencies were contacted. 

The field visits added flesh and blood to the three 
OIC written reports; helped to answer specific questions in 
greater detail than covered in the reports; gave the author 
a current sense of OIC operations; and added a general, 
albeit imperfect, framework of verification, against which 
all ?.5 OIC reports could be considered. Field visits con- 
sisted of interviewing those persons responsible for pre- 
paring various sections of the final reports; a superficial 
examination of the OIC premises; a brief review of the OIC's 
statistical records; and continual inhalation of the OIC 
"atmosphere. " 

This study was prepared in 45 working days. About one 
day was spent reviewing anc analyzing each OIC report; 13 
days on the three field visits; and three weeks in the 
actual writing of the final copy. All work was done by 
Legal Resources' President, Tersh Boasberg. 

C. ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 

This study is organized along the lines suggested by 
the Labor Department to the OICs for writing their final 
reports. It purposely follows the outline of the OIC final 
reports, except for the author's analyses which appear as 
"Comments" near the end of each chapter. The chapters are 
presented in the same general sequence which an individual 
OIC trainee might follow as he progresses through the 
program: recruitment, intake and orientation, basic educa- 

tion, skill training, counseling, and job development and 
placement. Statistics on trainee characteristics and 
rate of progress are gathered together and presented as a 
unit in Chapter XI. 

In order that the reader can clearly differentiate 
between the OICs' words and the author's opinion, each 
of the chapters of this report (except II and III) is 
divided into three major categories: A. SYNTHESIS, which 

represents a general summary of that chapter as synthesized 
from the OIC reports; B. COMMENTS, which appear near the 
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end of each chapter and represent the author's analysis of 
the major concerns of that chapter; and C. RECOMMENDATIONS, 
which contain the principal recommendations of the OICs 
as summarized from their reports, except where the recommen- 
dation is clearly noted to be the author's. Unfortunately, 
many of the OIC reports did not contain recommendations. In 
addition, OIC recommendations were directed at improving 
their own programs, not at answering queries about what 
others could learn from their experience. 

Each OIC is designated-by the city it serves. A list 
of the 15 OIC cities appears in Appendix A, together with 
the dates covered by their reports. Appendix B lists the 
OIC skill training courses. Appendix C contains the author's 
brief summary of the quality of each OIC report, with a 
notation about that OIC's most unusual features. Appendix D 
contains the author's suggestions for improving the next 
round of OIC final reports. 

One last note. The OIC reports, in general, were only 
fair. A few (Roanoke, Erie, Seattle, and Oklahoma City) 
were good to excellent; a few (East Palo Alto, Camden, and 
Harrisburg) were poor. In one instance, dealing with 
counseling, six of the reports contained identical language, 
leading one to surmise that there had been at least some 
collaboration in their preparation. 

Almost all reports suffered greatly from overgenerali- 
zation and a defensive portrayal of program operations. The 
statistical sections were extremely weak and prevented a 
thorough analysis of trainee characteristics, job placements, 
and progress rates. The strongest features of the reports 
were their sensitive treatment of OIC goals and clear 
description of program functions. 
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II SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



A. OIC FEATURES 

There are five principal experimental features of the 
OIC program which are lacking to some degree in other fe- 
derally-funded manpower training programs for the disad- 
vantaged. A brief description of these features is necessary 
before one can summarize what may have been learned frcm the 
OIC experience. 

1. Comprehensive Nature - few other manpower efforts 

sought to vertically combine so many distinct programmatic 
functions into one, singly-administered, comprehensive project. 
These include: recruitment and outreach; intake orientation, 

testing and assessment; basic and remedial education; skill 
training; one-to-one counseling throughout the program? job 
development and placement; and follow-up services. 

2. Community Base - most other manpower projects are 
administered by public or quasi-public agencies, or by 
private unions or employers. The OICs grew out of a com- 
munity effort; they were not superimposed by the government. 
They are local, private non-profit organizations, with Board 
members drawn from private community life. To some appre- 
ciable degree, they came into being as a culmination of 
private individual effort, community fund-raising drives, 
and local church and neighborhood leadership. 

3. Black Leadership - unlike other local or state 
programs, OICs have black leadership at their very top — 
not only at the local staff and Board levels, but also at 
the national (Philadelphia and Institute) level. 

4. Motivation - heavy stress is placed on the motiva- 

tional and psychological aspects of basic education and skill 
training through a variety of means, such as: one-to-one 

personal counseling, intimate staff-student relationships, 

a ttitudinal courses, emphasis on self-help, a "no dole" 
philosophy, limited Brotherhood Fund payments, and stop-gap 
jobs . 
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5. Industry Involvement - private industry's partici- 
pation was actively sought in three major areas: (a) the 

donation of equipment and funds; (b) curriculum and course 
design, and training of trainers; and (c) job development 
and placement. Individual training relationships with 
specific local employers are encouraged. 

B. WHAT CAN WE LEARN? 

It is difficult to distill what has been learned from 
the OIC experience, which may have general applicability for 
other manpower training programs, because the fifteen OICs 
are not being evaluated in this study. Still, from an 
examination of all the final reports, three one-week field 
visits, and from the author's own knowledge and experience, 
certain insights to the program can be gained. We can learn 
from a good idea, a program innovation and an imaginative 
approach to a problem, as well as from a proven success. 
There are two "negative" conclusions which are dealt with 
first because, in some respects, they are the two most im- 
portant lessons which emerge from this study. 

1 . The Difficulty of Training the Disadvantaged 

The job of educating, training, motivating and placing 
the disadvantaged is much more difficult than is generally 
realized. OIC's high feeder and skill training drop-out 
rates, under 50% attendance levels, slight male partici- 
pation, and low job placement and job retention figures, 
emphasize the enormity of the task when compared to the 
puniness of the resources employed. It will take far more 
than all the OICs' experimental features (even assuming 
additional trainee allowances) to adequately educate and 
train the poor. Staff motivation, breakdown of discrimina- 
tory employment practices, more modern equipment, and 
better program administration are but a small part of the 
gargantuan effort which must be mounted. 

The government is deceiving itself if it believes that 
programs funded on the OIC monetary scale will be able to 
make an appreciable dent in the "hard-core" unemployment 
picture. The cosmetic of OIC faith, ironically, serves to 
mask the deeper problem of individual frustration. 
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2 . 



The Difficulty of Institutionalizing Innovation 



The second "negative" conclusion is that few of the OIC 
features seem to have been institutionalized. None of the 
reports disclose that OIC experiences, new materials, cur- 
ricula design, testing innovations, or employment break- 
throughs have been incorporated in adult education, employment 
service, public school, vocational training or other institu- 
tionalized local programs. In addition, the OICs do not 
appear to be particularly concerned about it. Obviously, 
the OICs are new and must develop their own brand of excel- 
lence before they can export their product. But they should 
be aware that they must demonstrate to others, in addition 
to themselves, what they have found to be valuable and seek 
a wider application of their experience. 

The five "positive" experimental features of the CIC 
program, discussed above, seem to have broad applicability 
for other manpower programs, as well. They are recommended 
for extension to such programs. 

3 . A Comprehensive Approach 

The broad, comprehensive nature of OIC's vertical inte- 
gration cf manpower components appears to offer distinct 
advantages in reaching and serving the disadvantaged. Voca- 
tional and personal counseling can be done on a continuous 
basis throughout the whole program. As Erie and a few 
others note, "feeder" basic education can be made directly 
relevant to skill training courses. Counselor, teacher and 
job developer, acting together, can fashion a more complete 
profile of the trainee and match him to the job in a more 
sensitive and accurate manner. OICs report on a wide range 
of inter-relating trainee needs— personal, vocational, educa- 
tional, financial, motivational — which can be dealt with 
more comprehensively in a single, unified program. The 
trainee can grasp more clearly the OIC concepts of self-help 
and progress through learning, when he sees how remedial 
education, skill training, hygiene, good grooming and 
minority history connect, one with the other, and all lead 
to the common end of job placement. 

Also, the comprehensive nature of the program enables 
the OICs to have great flexibility in meeting changing 
local employment needs. A new welding employer in Erie 
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(Litton Industries) or a fresh demand for tile setters in 
the District of Columbia can be immediately met — the men 
recruited, feeder training adopted, skills instruction de- 
signed, and trainees placed — all within the framework of 
one program. 

4. The Community Base 

As the reports indicate, a community base definitely 
makes the program more attractive to the ghetto dweller and 
his alienated brother. OICs radiate a certain atmosphere 
of welcome, of non-institutional friendliness, of "our 
kind" of program. There is a great advantage to enrolling 
in a program where one can see his friends or others he 
respects among the staff and student body. 

In another sense, a community base may enable a man- 
power program to have a more forceful impact on private 
employer and union receptivity to hiring the disadvantaged. 
Unions and private employers can pay lip service to govern- 
mental entreaties to develop more jobs, hire the poor, and 
end discriminatory practices. But a well organized community 
group, with widespread community leaders, presents the em- 
ployer or union with a more imposing counterweight. , 

A community base is not an unmitigated blessing. It 
also can lead to disruption, program conflict and a loss of 
employer confidence, as in East Palo Alto. 

Local manpower projects should consider broadening 
certain aspects of their programs by developing citizens' 
advisory boards, holding open discussion meetings on policy 
proposals, and drawing teaching staff, administrative personnel 
and non-professional aides from within the target community 
to be served. 

5. Black Leadership 

It seems evident that black leadership at the top 
generates a certain amount of motivational pride and confidence 
among the OIC trainees, who are mostly Negroes. It is not 
only that there are black teachers and black counselors on 
the staff, what is even more important, is that the top man, 
the real decision-maker, is also black. 
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The fact of black leadership greatly enhances the notion 
of OIC self-help, and proves (especially in "border” towns 
like Roanoke, Little Rock and Jacksonville) , that Negroes 
can develop, administer, and manage a complex, multi-million 
dollar, sophisticated government contract. Furthermore, 

OIC experiences (Erie, Seattle) show that whites will come 
to a well run program, regardless of the color of the 
stewardship. 

6 . Motivation Techniques 

OICs favorably report on a battery of devices used to 
enhance trainee motivation. They include encouragement of 
close student relationships with teachers, counselors, job 
developers and administrators? attitudinal feeder courses 
such as minority history and personal development; individu- 
alized training at the student's own learning pace; non- 
cycled classes? open-door recruitment? and continuous emphasis 
on the trainee's development of self-confidence through de- 
monstrable staff concern, extra-curricular activities, well- 
chosen training and educational materials, and informal 
and group counseling. More than a few of these devices 
might be incorporated into other manpower programs. 

In addition, OICs have learned that motivational 
techniques, alone, cannot reach and hold all persons in 
need of manpower services. The characteristics of OIC 
trainees (young, female, some education) and significant 
drop-out rates indicate that OICs are not reaching and holding 
the most disadvantaged. At a minimum, some kind of training 
allowance or form of work-scholarship probably is necessary. 

7 . Industry Involvement 

It is not a new discovery to conclude that there is 
much to be gained by close involvement of private industry 
(and unions) with government-financed manpower training 
programs. As shown by two or three OICs, there may be 
distinct advantages of training for specific local employers, 
according to that employer's actual needs, on that employer's 
equipment, and utilizing that employer's training devices. 

In some cases, OICs have secured impressive donations of 
machinery and materials. Active Technical Advisory Committees 
of industrial representatives have positively shaped designs 
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and curricula for numerous OIC skill training courses. And 
in a larger contex, it makes sense to bring employers closer 
to the problems of the disadvantaged—their hopes and hard- 
ships, their inherent qualities, and their stake in the 
communi ty . 

In addition to concluding that the five principal 
experimental features of the OIC program warrant extension, 
there are other lessons, too, which may have a wider 
applicability. 

8 . Union Barriers 

Many of the OICs report that unions, rather than 
business and industry, had the most discriminatory employment 
practices. This was especially true in the South — Roanoke, 
Little Rock, Jacksonville; but was common everywhere in 
the building trades and craft unions. There were few union 
success stories. 

9 . Project Isolation 

Individual OIC projects suffered greatly in their isolation 
from each other, and from other local agencies and community 
programs. OIC course planners, especially in the feeder, 
teachers, and curriculum specialists did not know where to 
look for materials, were unfamiliar with what work had 
been done in their fields by others; and learned mostly by 
trial and error. Access to outside help or a vehicle for 
sharing experience was not provided. The OIC Institute, 
almost alone, was the principal resource utilized and it was 
not enough. 

10 . Curricula and Materials and OIC Experience 

The author suspects that if selected OIC curricula de- 
signs, new materials, counseling and testing experiences, and 
teacher-made learning devices, as well as some of the other 
novel and experimental ideas, teaching experiences and guides 
were collated and assembled, much would be found to be of 
value to other manpower programs. Some OICs report marked 
success in using individual learning laboratories, their 
own assessment tests, multi-level teaching methods, flexible 
noh-cycled courses, and non-professional aides as recruiters, 
teachers, counselors and clerical help. Also, in areas such 
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as minority history, hygiene and grooming, consumer education, 
group counseling, race relations aind individual arrangements 
with specific employers, lessons probably have been learned 
which, if assembled and evaluated, would be of help to 
others . 

C. WHAT CAN OICS. LEARN? 

An examination of all fifteen reports discloses 
particular OICs being more imaginative and active in certain 
areas than other OICs. This is a summary of those specific 
examples which are recommended by various OICs for improvement 
of their own programs and which may be of value to other 
OICs. Obviously, each suggestion must be considered in the 
light of local conditions, resources and staff capability. 

1. Facilities - Every effort should be made to locate 
all facilities in one building or in one area which does 
not require inter-program transportation. Erie and Roanoke 
are the best examples. A number of other OICs commented 

on the program difficulties encountered by physical separation 
of facilities. 

2. Orientation - An identifiable, intensive, one-week 
orientation period, with comprehensive personal and vocational 
counseling, has proved extremely valuable to Washington, D.C. 
Trainees are not formally enrolled in the feeder until com- 
pletion of the orientation program. This has significantly 
reduced program drop-out rates. 

3. Testing - Most OICs believe that recruits should 
be tested during the orientation period. Good counseling 
can reduce inherent student fear of tests and explain their 
purpose in facilitating more accurate feeder and skill 
training placement . 

4. Feeder - Skill Training - Feeder classes should be 
as vocationally oriented as possible. Feeder reinforcement 
should be an integral part of every skill training course. 
Ideally, feeder and skill training ought to be combined, as 
in Erie. 



5. State Licensing - Seattle and Little Rock have 
successfully explored state licensing of their vocational 
training. This adds prestige to the QIC diploma--for 
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trainees, as well as for prospective employers. It has not 
resulted in loss of program flexibility or imposed artificial 
restrictions on staff hiring practices. 

6. Counseling - If possible, the same counselor should 
be assigned to a trainee for his entire period in the program, 
once the intake and orientation phase has been completed. 
Counselors should be assigned on a vocational basis because 
of their need to have a thorough command of the skill training 
area(s) chosen by their counselees. 

* 7. In-Service Training - Staff in-service training needs 

to be improved and to this end, Cincinnati and Seattle 
have made impressive use of community colleges. OIC staff 
members are encouraged to take college courses in their 
fields; pay a reduced fee; and meet periodically for in- 
service training, conducted by community college faculty 
members . 

8. Job Placement - Detailed training arrangements 
between OICs and large local employers ought to be encouraged. 
Seattle, Little Rock, Harrisburg, Milwaukee, and Washington, 
D.C. have made specific training agreements with at least 

one local employer. Some OICs have worked out arrangements 
whereby trainees are hired by an employer and spend one-half 
day at the employer and one-half day at the OIC for further 
training. Still other employers have allowed OIC trainees to 
take their employment tests on OIC’s premises, supervised 
by OIC personnel. 

9. Transportation and Child Care - OICs recommend 
their own buses to help* solve trainee transportation problems. 
Cincinnati, Omaha and Erie have been successful in getting 
priority for OIC mothers in public day care centers; and 
Dallas has developed its own volunteer child care center on 
its own premises. 

10. Advisory Committees - Technical Advisory Committees 
for each skill training course prove invaluable. The most 
likely employers should serve on these committees. 
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D. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 



1 . The Department of Labor should ; 

* 

a. Work with the 01 C Institute and/or outside 
consultants to provide in-service training and a 
sharing of experience for OIC feeder, counseling, job 
development, statistical, and supervisory management 
sta Ef s . 

b. Fund (with other agencies, as appropriate) 

a work-scholarship program in all OICs, paying $40-$50 
per week, with preference being given to minority, 
male, heads-of-households and young, male, school 
drop-outs,. 

c. Take the lead in securing more uniform 
federal interagency budget, refunding, reporting and 
monitoring procedures and operating guidelines. 

2 . The OICs should : 

a. Maintain more accurate trainee and program 
records and statistics, and develop the capacity to 
use them for internal management control and program 
policy decision-making. 

b. Realize that program quali ty--not staff dedication, 
dropping of discriminatory barriers, or trainee 
allowances--will determine the ultimate success or 
failure of OIC education, training and placement 
efforts. 



c. Better understand the experimental nature of 
their program; and develop the ability to effect 
institutional change in their own communities, within 
the agencies and public systems which deal with a 
numerically far greater percentage of their common 
target population . 
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Ill BACKGROUND 



A. HISTORY 



All fifteen OICs are based on the Philadelphia proto- 
type founded in 1964 by Reverend Leon Sullivan. Local 
OIC church and community leaders often had formulated 
similar plans of their own for some kind of manpower 
training program. When local leaders visited the Philadelphia 
prototype, their plans were altered to embrace the dynamic 
and powerful concepts of OIC. In further developing their 
local projects and in making application for funding to 
the federal agencies, local OICs were assisted in great 
measure by representatives of the Philadelphia program 
and the newly-organized OIC Institute. 

The first eight OICs were funded in September, 1966. 

They were: Erie, Harrisburg, Roanoke, Washington, D.C., 

Little Rock, Oklahoma City, Seattle and East Palo Alto. 

As detailed in Appendix A, their year-end reports, cover 
the approximate period, September, 1966 to June 20, 1968. 
However, because of their delays in reaching full program 
levels, their actual training operations cover only about 
an 18 month period. A few OICs' vocational programs 
started even later, and their reports will cover only a 
12 to 15 month skill training period. 

The remaining seven OICs were funded with a six- 
month planning grant during the Spring-Summer of 1967. 

Full funding was made in the Fall-Winter of 1967-68. These 
included: Jacksonville, Charleston, Omaha, Cincinnati, 

Dallas, Milwaukee, and Camde:n, N.J. (Minneapolis is the 
eighth, but has not submitted its report). Generally, 
these seven "second wave" OIC reports cover a period of 
less than one full year of full program operations - 

B. TRI-PARTITL FUNDING 

All 15 OICs are jointly funded by the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education and Welfare, and by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. (None seems to have developed 
other federal or state funding sources except Milwaukee, 
which received $100,000 from the Wisconsin State Department 
of Vocational Education.) Generally, HEW funds the skill 
training component, while Labor and CEO share the other 
costs. All OICs are delegate agencies of local OEO-funded 
Community Action Agencies. Labor contracts and OEO grants 
are made to the CAA/^HEW contracts are made directly with 
the individual OIC. > 
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The piecemeal funding by three federal agencies, their 
varying budgetary periods, differing requirements as to 
program reporting, local share and property acquisition 
rules, separate bank accounts, bonding requirements and 
operation guidelines, impose a severe strain on OIC fiscal 
and administrative personnel. In every OIC report, mention 
was made of the confusion and hardships caused by federal 
tri-partit.e funding. It is true that the OIC program 
demonstrates that three federal agencies can work cooperatively 
to launch an intricate local program. Yet, what stands 
out more starkly, is that the three agencies have been unable 
to develop a common application or renewal form, uniform 
reporting requirements, or joint operational guidelines, 

C , LOCALE 

The 15 OICs are situated in city ghettos and serve a 
predominantly urban poor population except, perhaps, 

Roanoke and Charleston. To a large extent, the OICs are 
located in small to medium-large cities, with the exception 
of DaJ las and Washington, D.C, Based on 1960 census figures, 
five of the OIC cities have a population of less than 
100,000; another four have less than 200,000? and all but 
three are under 550,000. Except for Charleston and, 
perhaps, Camden, most of the OICs report healthy and 
expanding local economies. 

l). OIC PlilLOSOPilY 

OICs motto is "We help ourselves" and, indeed, the 
self-help philosophy of the program is one of its hall- 
marks, The fact that no trainee stipends are given and there 
are only small payments from the Brotherhood Fund is one 
aspect of the self-help nature of OIC. But even more 
impressive is the .individual notion of self-help and self- 
worth which is nurtured through special OIC features such 
as motivational counseling, attitudinal courses like 
minority history, self-paced programmed learning devices 
and non~cycled classes. 

Another dimension of the OIC philosophy is the concept 
of dealing with the “whole man". A person may need basic 
education and skills, but that is only one part of the 
answer to his quest for employment. He also may need eye 
glasses or dentures; financial counseling and personal 
guidance; a basic knowledge of hygiene and health; and a 
feeling that he can succeed — a belief in himself. 

The OIC door is symbolically open to all and no 
potential trainee is turned away. In some cases this has 
resulted in actually recruiting fewer hard-core trainees 
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since available slots have been filled quickly by the less 
disadvantaged, who nay have been more easily motivated by 
OIC publicity. But, generally, the "open door" philosophy 
seems to have served its intended purpose of making the 
poor, the drop-outs, and the unemployed welcome. 

Care is taken that each trainee knows that the OIC 
feels deeply about him; that someone is sincerely concerned 
about his progress; that he has innate personal skills; and 
that, only through helping himself, can he develop his 
latent abilities to his full potential. The OIC visitor is 
immediately struck by the spirit of the staff; their 
rapport with trainees of all ages, sexes, and races; and their 
determination to prove that the trainee can "make it" with 
encouragement, understanding, patience , and guts. 

The trainee is taught about pride and brotherhood -- 
pride in himself and brotherhood with others. This is 
especially true with regard to black trainees. In Erie, 
artful Negro posters gently bombard him; "soul" constantly 
surrounds him; pictures and busts of famous black Americans 
from Crispus Attucks to Martin Luther King sternly regard 
him in the halls. Black is beautiful but it is not 
offensive. It is clear that OIC is a program founded and 
developed by blacks. But it is equally clear that it 
was founded by blacks for all people; white as well as black. 

In Erie, the walls are literally covered with pithy 
sayings : 

"Idleness is only the refuge of the weak and the 
holiday of fools." 

"They are able because they think they are able." 

"A wise man makes more opportunities than he finds." 

"When one door shuts, another opens." 

"Genius is 1% inspiration and 99% pure prespiration . " 

"We will build with what we have." 

These are not the slogans of black America, nor the 
rallying cries of nationalists. These are the schoolroom 
prods and precepts of all Americans — hackneyed, perhaps, 
but militant, hardly. 

E. FUNCTIONAL SUMMARY 

All OICs operate more or less on the basic functional 
pattern of Philadelphia. Each focuses on the trainee a 




variety of educational, motivational, and training services 
in a comprehensive, inter-connected manner. One of the 
unique features of the OICs is their ability to offer a 
complete range of manpower services under one administrative 
roof. The trainee progresses from recruitment and outreach, 
through intake and orientation, to feeder pre-vocational 
education and skill training courses, and then to job 
development and placement. Throughout the program, counseling, 
referral and follow-up services are always available. (See 
Chart 1.) Classes are held both days and nights. There 
are no stipends for trainees, alchough three of the OICs are 
experimenting with a form of work-scholarship to supplement 
meager payments from the Brotherhood Fund. 

OICs also are a good deal more than government-financed, 
comprehensive manpower programs. They are almost a social 
movement. They hold annual dinners and community fund 
raising drives. They sponsor athletic meets , job fairs, and 
beauty contests. They engage the services of scores of 
volunteers. They are active in a wide range of neighborhood • 
concerns. They are, in short,' a new path to the future 
for those whose confidence they have won. 
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IV ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



A. SYNTHESIS 

1 . Organization 

The dominant organizing force for OICs in most 
communities was the Negro clergy. This was not the case 
in Roanoke, Jacksonville and Oklahoma City. Relatively 
little support was given to any OIC by local labor, busi- 
ness or political figures, or by local agencies. In fact, 
a number of reports (Erie, Cincinnati) tell of initial 
opposition from local public agencies. Negro ministers 
and other community leaders received vital aid from the 
OIC Institute in their program development and organization 
phase. All OICs (except Milwaukee) report that the 
Institute was especially helpful in providing technical 
assistance for proposal drafting, initial training for new 
staff members, and in bringing state and federal funding 
agencies together . 

During the organization phase, the OIC local Boards 
sought to enlist the support of the larger community, 
principally the Negro community. Fund raising campaigns, 
even if they seemed to raise little money, did generate 
widespread person-to-person contact and attracted a fair 
number of volunteers. Churches appealed to their congre- 
gations? neighborhood meetings attracted block residents; 
and additional support was sought from political, business 
and labor leaders. The first wave cities usually spent 
six months to a year in some phase of organizational 
activity prior to federal funding. Many of the OICs even 
conducted skeletal feeder and skill training classes with 
volunteer teachers, donated books, and make-shift equipment. 

For the second wave of OICs, the six-month planning 
grant may have made their organizational phase less hectic 
and more orderly, although this is not made explicit in 
the reports. Jacksonville, however, did use its six-month 
planning period to hire an executive director and fiscal 
officer; to locate a suitable building and renovate it; to 
plan course design and curricula; to begin contacting 
potential local employers? and to apply for HEW skill 
training funding. 

In all cities, it was clear at the outset that the 
OIC training program was to be community-based. By the 
nature of the Institute and the principal local contacts, 
it also was clear that this community base was going to 
be primarily black. Thus, from the very beginning, the 
disadvantaged (black) population to be served qpuld 
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identify with OIC in a way that it could not with any other 
existing local education or skill training program, most of 
which were run by the local schools or state employment 

agencies . 



2 . Administration 

a . b oard of Director s 

bach OIC is a private, non-profit corporation, 
governed by a Board of Directors. Representatives of the 
Negro clergy have dominated most Boards and this is still 
more or less true today. The majority of OICs have Board 
chairmen and/or executive directors who are black ministers. 
Other Board members include a fairly representative cross- 
section of the community: businessmen, teachers, lawyers, 

and private citizens. Most of the Boards also have repre- 
sentatives of the poor from the CAP target areas. (Little 
Rock noted that the representatives of the poor were its 
best Board members.) At least two OICs (Omaha and Jacksonville) 
have OIC students on their Boards. 

The Dallas Board had an interesting consultant 
arrangement. It has retained outside professional consultants 
to the Board in three areas: academic affairs, community 

support and employment training. Few OIC Boards seemed 
to have union or labor representatives. 

The greatest single complaint voiced by the OICs 
(Roanoke, Erie) about their Boards is that Board members 
have become too involved in day-to-day administrative matters, 
especially personnel dealings. Another general criticism 
is that there are no federally-sanctioned guidelines 
which can help OICs distinguish between the policy-making 
role of the Board and the day-to-day decision making 
responsibility of the staff. 

Also, it appears that frequent changes in Board 
membership have caused a serious leadership problem in 
more than one OIC. Roanoke, Omaha and East Palo Alto are 
the prime examples. The author gets no sense that the Boards 
have contributed substantially to the program after the 
initial organizing phase was completed. A few OICs 
(Charleston, Omaha, Milwaukee) indicate that their Boards 
have not provided strong leadership. On the other hand, 

Dallas specifically notes that its Board has been excellent 
and most helpful to the staff. 

Interestingly, few OICs discussed the role of 
students, even when they were on their Boards. Only one OIC 
(Oklahoma City) appeared to have a strong student council, which 
served, however, mainly in an advisory capacity. 
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b. Staff 



Staffing patterns are somewhat varied among the 
OICs. They appear to have taken shape primarily around the 
caliber of the staff person involved, rather than the program 
function to be implemented. Most commonly, there is an 
executive director and deputy director or director of 
operations. Under them is usually a feeder supervisor and 
a supervisor of' technical training. The supervisor of 
counseling also typically reports to the operations or 
deputy director. 

There is no uniform pattern for the supervisor 
of recruiting. Sometimes he reports to the head counselor 
(Erie) or "registrar" (Washington, D.C.) or feeder 
director (Seattle). Often though, he, too, reports to 
the deputy or director of operations (Cincinnati) . The 
supervisor of job development and placement also typically 
is on a line with the other supervisors. The curriculum 
specialist (when there is one) is under a wide variety of 
supervisors. The business or fiscal staff most commonly 
reports directly to the executive director. 

From the TOAs studied it is difficult to judge 
if the same or different people are involved in both 
the night and day operations. While instructors and 
counselors usually work either day or night shifts, supposedly 
the division heads work both. Most OICs have a night 
supervisor who has nominal charge of evening operations 
and comes on duty around 5 p.m. as in Erie and Cincinnati. 

In Little Rock, one of the feeder teachers also acts as 
the night supervisor. Apparently, OIC night operators are 
more of an administrative ’’holding action”, with almost 
all staff conferences, management activities and program 
decisions made during the day. 

Initial staff selections were made by the Board 
of Directors, after local advertisement, word-of-mouth 
and state employment service contacts. The manner of subsequent 
staff appointments vary widely. In Erie and Jacksonville, 
all staff members are appointed solely by the executive 
director. But the Little Rock Board selects almost its 
entire staff. In Charleston, the Board chooses staff 
members whose annual salaries exceed $8,000, and the 
executive director picks the others. 

In Dallas, all vocational instructors must be 
approved by the T§^as Education Agency and the Board approves 
all other teachers. Cincinnati uses an industrial 
psychologist from the University of Cincinnati to pre-screen 
staff candidates. The psychologist does not veto or choose 
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the candidates but his report naturally carries weight with 
the OIC Board or staff selection committee. 

Staff orientation or in-service training usually 
lasts for two to three weeks. It often is accomplished 
by a brief trip to the Philadelphia OIC. The reports do 
not mention special management training for top administra- 
tive staff. 

Staff salaries usually are reported as below local 
competitive rates, and a few OICs indicate that this has 
been a severe problem for them. Charleston reported 
that staff members paid with HEW funds had different holiday 
pay rates from those paid with 0E0 or Labor money. 

A number of OICs used non-professional aides. 

Dallas noted that it employed over 25 sub-professionals. 

Aides were utilized in a variety of positions and are 
discussed, infra, in each appropriate chapter. 

Few OICs disclosed serious problems with staff 
splits or administrative feuds. But, obviously, there 
have been some severe staff headaches. East Palo Alto is 
a classic example. Milwaukee noted that a staff revamping 
had resulted in a complete program reorganization during 
the 1968 spring and summer months. Cincinnati, evidently, 
had a staff problem during its planning phase which prevented 
it from using that period to the fullest advantage. 

3 . Facilities 

Most OICs express satisfaction with their facilities. 
("Second to none" -- Roanoke). From the author’s observations 
of Erie, Little Rock and Cincinnati, the facilities are 
adequate but certainly not ample. Square footage samples 
ranged from 14,000 in Dallas to 23,000 (Erie) and 32,000 
(Roanoke) . 

Where possible, OICs (Erie, Roanoke and Dallas) 
strongly recommend that all program functions be housed in 
one building. However, most OICs appear to use two or more 
buildings, typically, one for feeder and administration, 
and another for the skill training courses. In Little 
Rock, Cincinnati and Charleston, the distance between the 
feeder and skill training locations poses a severe transpor- 
tation problem for students and OIC staff members who must 
commute between the two. 

A few OICs operate feeder branch offices in other 
sections of the city or county. Roanoke and Little Rock 
express satisfaction with this arrangement. Seattle, 
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however, closed down a second branch, presumably because 
the increased costs were not offset by higher attendance. 
Unfortunately, the OIC reports did not go into further 
detail on branch operations. 

B. COMMENTS 

It seems that the relatively rough, painful, do-it- 
yourself organizational phase of many OICs imparted a 
certain spirit of camaraderie to the program. Erie 
staffers talk with affection of the "old days". In a 
sense, this "forced togetherness" provided the same kind 
of cement that an arduous civil rights struggle gave to the 
Philadelphia prototype prior to government funding. There 
is much to recommend this kind of process for programs 
depending to a large extent on the spirit, resourcefulness 
and energy of their staffs. It also tends to give the 
"community base" of such projects a quality of reality, 
which is lacking when federal programs are superimposed on 
neighborhoods or crash efforts directed from Washington. 

Another noticeable aspect of the OIC organizational 
phase was the beneficial presence of an "outsider" such 
as Reverend Sullivan. Coming from beyond the confines of 
the local community, he added a touch of the exotic and 
romantic to hum-drum poverty in Omaha or Oklahoma City. 

"If it worked in Philadelphia, maybe it will work here." 
Sullivan also was impressive to local businessmen and town 
fathers. He could speak "their" language, and he was 
not another federal official touting still another new 
Administration program. 

* 

The Sullivan presence, however, is not noticeable, 
today, in the OICs visited. His picture may hang in the 
reception room, but it is to the local executive 
director, not Leon Sullivan, where staff and students must 
look for daily inspiration and guidance. 

The reports did not discuss the value of the planning 
grants to the second wave cities. Jacksonville seemed 
to use the period to good advantage. Camden, Omaha, Milwaukee, 
Charleston and Dallas do not mention the period, as such. 

Some of the second wave cities did say they were conducting 
"mini-f eeders" during the planning phase. This is a 
mistake. The grant was for organizational and start-up 
purposes — not for daily operations. 

The author believes that OIC Boards of Directors are 
often weak. Factions on the Board, internal power struggles, 
frequent changes in leadership, have hurt more OICs (such 
as East Palo Alto) than perhaps the reports make clear. One 
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suspects a lack of OIC candor on this point. It would be 
healthy to take a second look at OIC Boards, their leader- 
ship role, diversity of representation, and possibilities 
for in-service training. 

It also would appear that a strong executive director 
is the best guarantee against a program losing ground 
because of Board problems. The church domination of many 
Boards, while important in the organizational phase, is 
less critical as the program moves along. In fact, 
continued dependence on church figures may well tend to 
make the program less relevant to younger persons. 

Staffing patterns do not appear to be too disorganized. 
Because of the relatively small size of the programs, it 
is probably better to allow them to remain flexible, and 
fluctuate according to personality strengths and weaknesses, 
rather than to insist on a more rigid common pattern. 

Staffing patterns do not seem to have had a great deal to 
do with the success or failure of individual programs. 

Far more important are the strengths and leadership qualities 
of the executive director and his top staff. 

Staff spirit and rapport with students seems excellent 
and is one of the high points of the OIC program. Staff 
members appear to be extremely dedicated; accustomed to 
long hours of work; sensitive to the needs of the trainees; 
and often participate voluntarily in community and neighbor- 
hood activities. 

Most, if not all executive directors and a majority 
of the key staff is black. Nothing may be more significant 
to the motivation of the black trainee than to know that* 
from the lowest aide to the top man, the OIC differs from 
the rest of the local institutions, in its proud wearing 
of a black mantle. 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Salary levels should be raised to competitive 
levels for the same jobs in the local community. This is 
a common OIC recommendation. (The author believes that 
federal guidelines are broad enough to accomplish this. The 
problem really is one of paying more than (not the same as) 
the competition to attract the best staff possible. Few 

OICs suggested raising their own funds to supplement salaries.) 

2. Clear guides ought to be addressed to OICs outlining 
the proper functions of Board vis-a-vis staff — especially 
in every day administrative and personnel matters. This 

is essentially an educational matter and in-service training 
for Board members and revitalized Boards may be part of the 
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solution. Jacksonville noted that its written guidelines 
and personnel manual seemed to work well, and perhaps it 
ought to be distributed to the other OICs. 

3. Wherever possible, facilities should be housed 
in the same building or at least in the same area, so 
that inter-program transportation will not be required. 

This recommendation has important ramifications on the 
ability of OICs to combine feeder and skill training courses 
as mentioned in Chapter VII. 

4. Facilities should be independent of any religious 
or denominational characterization. Some OICs noted that, 
in the organizational phase, the program early became 
identified with certain black churches and this created 
difficulties for those people who were not associated with 
the same churches. 

5. In-service management training should be given to 
top staff, if possible, by the OIC Institute. The need for 
administrative and management training is especially 
recommended for executive directors, deputies and division 
heads . 

6. OICs also believe that the government should have 
provided much more technical assistance to them during 
their organizational phase. Few local persons had knowledge 
of the differing roles and functions of the federal agencies. 

Few could understand the intricacies of application 
procedures, funding and reporting requirements, and federal 
guidelines for determining local share, value of in-kind 
contributions and other technical details. 

7. The author believes that some one person (or office) 
within each OIC ought to be placed in charge of planning, 
research, development, and evaluation. This person should 

not be burdened with heavy day-to-day operating responsibilities 
as well. He should be familiar with other OICs and the better 
regional manpower, educational and skill training programs. 

He ought to receive training j.n curricula design and 
materials' development, and have some knowledge of planning 
and evaluation techniques. He should be able to deal 
intelligently with federal officials, the OIC Institute, 
and local school, vocational and industrial education people. 

He also should be conversant with what other local, state 
and federal funds might be available for enriching and 
expanding the OIC experience. 

8. The author also feels that greater student- 
trainee participation should be sought at Board and staff 
administrative levels. Service on decision-making Boards 

lor committees (Jacksonville, Omaha) should be in addition to 
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the establishment of student advisory panels, as in Oklahoma 
City. Only by maximizing the chance for student feedback 
can the OICs be sure of validating some of their program 
judgments. 

9. The author recommends that an organizational 
phase, which is stringently financed (and monitored), 
should precede the rapid, full-scale funding of local, 
community-based programs. "Togetherness — tnrough 
adversity" ought to be encouraged. A community base 
needs time to develop. The six-month planning grant is a 
sound approach, provided the time is used for organizational 
rather than operational purposes. 



V RECRUITMENT AND OUTREACH 



A. SYNTHESIS 

OICs agreed that their recruitment and outr. . ch functions 
were an integral part of their overall program. A number 
stated that traditional agencies were not able to reach the 
target population in as effective a manner as they could. 

Few, however, reported that their programs had waiting lists. 
In fact, some had obvious recruitment problems. 

1. Recruiters 



The number of recruiters for each program varied consi- 
derably. Most OICs seemed to have at least two or three 
full-time recruiters. Some used part-time recruiters but 
success with them was not uniform. (Good in Erie; poor in 
Seattle. ) 

OICs uniformly reported that persons indigenous to 
the community made the best recruiters. An indigenous worker 
relates much better to the person sought to be recruited; 
can talk the kind of "street language” which wili'be understood; 
and can better convey the OIC message to the target population. 
Generally, this means that blacks, rather than whites, can 
better recruit other blacks. But the opposite sometimes > 
is also true. In Little Rock, for instance, door to door 
recruiting of whites was done by a team of one white and one 
black OIC recruiter. Charleston reported great difficulty 
in using blacks to recruit poor whites located in rural 
hollows and back areas. For the most part, however, it was 
essential to send black recruiters into the ghettos. 

A third of the OICs (Oklahoma City, Jacksonville, Erie, 
Dallas, Washington, D.C.) reported using non-professionals 
in the recruitment division. Oklahoma City had three non- 
professionals and only one professional recruiter. However, 
at least one OIC (Seattle) found that placing sole reliance 
on target group recruiters can backfire unless they also 
possess certain technical skills in addition to their ability 1 
to "relate." Seattle noted that many times recruiting forms 
and daily reports were not being properly filled out by 
some of the target group recruiters. 



Also, some OICs reported that if the recruiter, in 
addition to having the ability to "rap to the brother," also 
had a college degree or was attending college, that he was 
doubly valuable. He could "relate?" and people also could 
look up to him. Some of Erie's best recruiters were young 
men working part-time while attending the local college. 

Recruiters are given two to three weeks of in-service 
training. This training seems to consist of sending out new 
recruiters with old hands to get on-the-job experience. While 
few reports specifically deal with recruiters rising within 
the OIC ranks to better paying or more responsible jobs, one 
010 (Erie) did note that its recruiters could become counselors 
or administrators. As the Erie head recruiter said, "I always 
/ ask the new recruiter; ‘Whose job are you going to shoot 
for now? 1 " 



2 . Methods of Recruitment 



All OICs emphasize the necessity of one-to-one, personal 
recruitment of the hard-core in the heart of the city's 
target areas. Most use some kind of local sub-station — 
barbershop, beauty parlor, neighborhood center, or pool hall — 
as a permanent or semi-permanent location where the recruiter 
can be found or at least where his whereabouts can be 
ascertained. Also, the proprietors of these sub-stations, 
become "voluntary" recruiters, willing to place placards 
in their windows and refer potential trainees to OIC. 

At frequent intervals, OICs will assign specific blocks 
or streets of a ghetto area to individual recruiters for 
intensive door-to-door recruitment or street corner solici- 
tation. Other devices used were mobile recruiting buses; 
setting up information booths at busy street intersections, 
and "blitzing" a whole neighborhood with pamphlets, sound 
trucks and OIC materials. * 

Erie found that it made good sense to make specific 
appointments to see potential trainees at their homes — 
preferably in the early evening hours when both husband 
and wife were present. This lent a certain air of dignity 
to the subject matter, and enabled the recruiter to discuss 
problems such as (Jay-care facilities and financial problems, 
as well as the nature of OICs training program, in front 
of both the man and the woman. 
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Often, imaginative solutions are needed to meet particular 
problems. For example, in Erie one important gang leader 
was afraid of taking OIC remedial education because’ he did 
not want others in his class (which contained some of his 
same gang members) to know that he could not read or write. 

To solve this problem, the recruiter got the OIC feeder 
staff to agree to tutor the leader privately, until he 
could take his place in class without embarrassment. 

Motivation rather than information seemed to be the 
basic L need of the hard-core recruit. Indeed, a few OICs 
reported that person-to-person recruiting was one of their 
mos t time-consuming endeavors. Seattle estimated that an 
average of 15 man hours of personal attention was needed 
to register one truly disadvantaged applicant. 

Only one OIC (Cincinnati) mentioned that its recruiters 
was given numerical quotas to fill. They did not comment on 
how well the quotas were being filled or if the quota 
figures were ever revised from week to week. 

Means of recruitment, in addition to the person-to- 
person method, included printing and widespread dissemination 
of OIC pamphlets, brochures, and literature. Publications 
stress the OIC philosophy of self-help; that there are no 
minimum entrance requirements; that sex, age, or race is 
not a factor ; that the training is free; and that there is 
a job at the other end of the program. From the pictures 
in the literature, it is clear that the program is community- 
based and run by blacks. ' 

Another common method of recruitment is publicity, press 
coverage, radio and TV spots, and longer TV film-clips of 
OIC operations. Almost all OICs reported heavy use of 
"soul" stations, much of it free time donated as a public 
service. A number' of OICs such as Jacksonville, Cincinnati 
and Erie had developed a longer, 30-minute "OIC Profile" 
which was shown on TV at periodic intervals. 

Some of the more ingenious devices employed were: 

Dallas's use of "Big Bo" Thomas," a local nightclub owner, to 
make nightly pitches for OIC on his club stage; Charleston's 
idea about contacting local businesses to learn which 
applicants recently had been turned down for jobs; 

Washington, D.C.'s use of PRIDE enrollees to recruit among 
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ghetto teenagers; and Omaha's cooperative program with the 
Municipal Court, working with first offenders and others 
in lieu of their receiving jail terms. A’ number of OICs 
combed high school drop-out lists, and many OICs received 
a substantial number of new recruits through referrals 
from other local agencies. 

OICs also have used a wide variety of publicity 
gimmicks to familiarize the members of the community-at- 
large with the OIC program. Such things as family night 
activities, free children’s parties for neighborhood 
youngsters, and sponsorship of boxing matches or other 
athletic contests, serve to get neighborhood people into 
the OIC buildings to see for themselves what OIC is all 
’ about. 

Of all the recruitment devices employed, word of mouth 
t by OIC trainees and graduates still seemed to be one of the 
most effective. Camden reported that 64% of its recruits 
came to the program through word of mouth. On the other 
hand, Jacksonville noted that TV coverage was its most 
effective recruitment method. Cincinnati and Washington, 

D.C. said that radio spots were their most successful 
device? and Dallas reported that 30% of its trainees c^ime 
in through media publicity. Unfortunately, few of the OICs 
were able to tell very precisely which methods worked best 
on which target groups. 

B. COMMENTS 

Only one or two OICs discussed whether they were over- 
crowded, or begging for trainees. There is no way a reader 
can judge how successful OIC recruitment methods have been, 
from a review of the final reports. The author's observation 
was that few of the OIC classes he visited were operating 
at full strength. This conclusion is heightened because few 
OICs (with the possible exception of Dallas, Washington, 

D.C. and Seattle) are turning out large numbers of graduates 
or disclosed that they had waiting lists. But the author 
does not purport to value the effectiveness of OIC recruiting on 
the basis of these two facts. 

What is important, is that race, sex, age, income and 
other characteristics of OIC trainees can be (and to some 
degree, is being) controlled to a large extent by means of 
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the various recruitment and outreach methods utilized. 

(Chapter XI analyzes these characteristics.) Young, black 
recruiters in the ghetto are not likely to recruit white, 
middle-aged women. Little Rock's advertisements in the 
local Negro press will not attract attention among poor 
whites. (On the other hand, any kind of recruiter seems 
to have a difficult time recruiting black, male drop-outs.) 

While OIC recruitment statistics (when they exist) are 
not particularly helpful in determining which recruitment 
methods are more successful than others in reaching certain 
groups, it seems reasonable to assume that the less personal 
the contact, the less likely the hard-core will be reached. 

In Erie, where no direct effort is being made to recruit 
whites, they, nevertheless, make up over one^half of the 
enrollment. According to Erie's staff, this is because 
they are more easily motivated by TV and radio spots. When- 
ever there has been detailed TV or newspaper coverage of the 
Erie OIC, there seems to be an upsurge in white enrollment. 

It appears that in reaching the most disadvantaged, the 
most critical element in his recruitment is, as Seattle sug- 
gests, the ability to motivate him. This means much more 
than simply getting information out about the specific 
availability of programs. It means that to successfully 
reach the hard-core will be an extremely difficult task, 
probably involving more than stipends. For money is only 
one element of the motivational job which must be done. 

Programs will have to consider redesigning their courses 
especially for those most difficult to reach; using recruiters 
who are able to spend substantial time on particular cases 
and who have the ability not only to relate but to motivate 
others? and employing devices such as athletics, dances or 
art workshops, aimed specifically at target groups like 
youth drop-outs and male family heads. To date most recruiting 
does not seem to have been done on this kind of focused 
basis. Rather, OIC publications and publicity seem to be 
directed more to the general population. 

Another significant task of the recruiter, over and 
above his job of attracting potential trainees, is to pro- 
ject the OIC image into the total community. Active re- 
cruiters who can be seen going door-to-door within ghetto 
neighborhoods or setting up sub-stations on busy street 



corners, give the OIC a visibility within the target areas 
that few other programs have. It can be an important asset 
for a program which seeks to build upon a community base. 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Judgment should be used in selecting and training 
recruiters since they will project the OIC image within the 
community, and be responsible for securing a significant 
percentage of the most hard-to-reach trainees. While indi- 
genous neighborhood residents may be used successfully as 
recruiters, they also should be able to do the paper work 
required by their jobs. 

2. Employment hours of recruiters should be arranged 
so that they are working at times when potential trainees 
are most likely to be contacted, rather than on the usual 
9 to 5 basis. 

3. Recruiters need to have detailed knowledge about 
OIC operations, their skill training curricula, and job 
placement aspects, so they can speak to new recruits about 
sound vocational choices and realistic employment prospects. 

4. The author believes that the OICs should evaluate 
their various means of recruitment in order to better know 
which methods work most effectively with which particular 
groups. If this were done, OICs would be able to better 
achieve the kind of racial, income, age, and sex mix which 
they feel would be most beneficial to their programs. 

5. In addition to athletic contests and family nights, 

OICs should consider other ways of increasing the traffic 
of local residents who physifcally pass through the OIC 
facilities. OICs might volunteer to be centers for the 
distribution of free tickets to sporting events, food stamps 
or coupons, unemployment compensation benefits, and welfare 
checks (if the association is not too opprobrious). 

6. The author believes that OIC difficulties in attracting 
young, black, drop-outs and Negro, male, family heads serves 
notice upon other manpower programs that they must take 
special, imaginative, and time-consuming steps to. reach these 
groups; that it will take more to attract the "hard-core" 

than having a black- run, community-based program; that at 
the least, some form of monetary incentive probably will be 
required; and that it will be an expensive and formidable 
undertaking. 
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There is a critical period between the time a trainee 
is recruited and when he is actually enrolled in feeder 
classes. This is the point when he first sees the OIC in 
operation, learns about its concepts and philosophy, and 
begins regular attendance in introductory classes. It is 
usually called the intake point or, more broadly, the 
orientation period. Because it is a significant moment for 
the trainee, and because it has certain distinguishing 
characteristics, it has been made the subject of this chapter, 
even though most of the OIC reports did not assign a separate 
section to these functions. 

A. SYNTHESIS 

The intake and orientation period can be broken down 
into four major functional categories: counseling, intro- 

duction to OIC philosophy and operations (orientation) , 
assessment testing, and referral. These will be considered 
in order. 

1 . Counseling 

The first contact that a potential trainee has with 
someone other than a recruiter is the intake interview, 
usually with an OIC counselor. It is an important moment 
because the recruit is at the peak of his own motivational 
process, having voluntarily summoned up enough energy and 
courage to walk through the OIC door. It is at this point 
that the counselor must successfully interest the t trainee in 
the OIC program and convince him that OIC can help him 
become better trained and secure a decent job. The intake 
counselor takes down a minimum amount of information, makes 
referrals for those obviously unable to take advantage of 
the OIC program, and seeks to maintain the interest of 
the trainee long enough for him to enter the more formal 
orientation period. 

Some OICs, such as Cincinnati, have intake counselors 
who do nothing but intake work. Jacksonville assigns one 
particular counselor to intake interviewing. But the 
majority of OICs do not appear to have separate intake 
counselors. They simply refer the trainee to whichever 
regular counselor happens to be free at that moment. 




The intake interviewer must discuss with the trainee 
the various vocational choices which are available to him* 

This can be a significant decision, because a number of events 
follow upon the trainee's choice of vocation. For one thing, 
certain vocational classes may be closed because of over- 
subscription. Also, some of the testing done during the 
orientation period is organized according to the vocational 
choice of the trainee. Most OICs, however, give the trainee 
more time to decide upon his eventual vocational specialty. 
Indeed, one of the reasons for an orientation period is to 
find out more about available skill training areas so that 
the trainee can make a more informed choice about his 
ultimate vocation. 

Another responsibility of the intake counselor is to 
explain to the trainee what will happen during the orienta- 
tion period; to set his mind at ease about any testing which 
may be done; and to try to help the trainee realistically 
assess his goals and the efforts needed to successfully 
reach these goals. 

During the intake interview and subsequent sessions in 
the orientation phase, the counselor also may be chiefly 
responsible for imparting to the trainee an understanding and 
appreciation of the OIC philosophy and precepts. Some 
OICs appear to neglect the importance of intake counseling 
and, especially, of intensified counseling during the orien- 
tation phase. These OICs rarely mention counseling until 
after the trainee is enrolled in feeder classes. Other OICs, 
such as Omaha and Washington, D.C., realize that if the 
trainee is properly motivated and inspired during the orien- 
tation period, there is a far greater chance that he will 
be able to make the difficult transition into the on-going 
program during the succeeding weeks. 

2 . Orientation 

Once the trainee has met with his intake counselor and 
filled out the initial forms, he generally proceeds as soon 
as possible into the full orientation period. Some OICs# 
such as Milwaukee have a brief time lag between trainee in- 
take and orientation classes. The lag is caused by a cycled 
orientation period which lasts up to a week. The trainee 
who has his intake interview after the beginning of the orien- 
tation week must wait from one day to a week until he can 
enter the next cycle. 
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Other OICs, such as Dallas, have orientation sessions 
lasting only 2 1/2 to 3 days so there is rarely more than 
a few days wait until the full cycle is repeated again. A 
few OICs, evidently, will place trainees in orientation 
classes at any point, whenever they complete their intake 
interview. The trainee remains in class until he finishes 
one full orientation cycle. 

The orientation period for most OICs is a set period 
of definite duration. It can vary from about two days in 
Dallas and Erie, to a full week in Washington, D.C., 
Cincinnati and Jacksonville, to two weeks in Omaha. Some 
OICs do not have a distinct orientation period at all. For 
example, in Roanoke and Harrisburg, the first week of feeder 
classes is also devoted to general trainee orientation. 

The latter OICs do not have an extended orientation 
because they believe such a period cools the ardour of 
trainees who are anxious to start classes and begin immediate 
training. Others, such as Washington, D.C., feel that a 
brief, intensive orientation period is vital in order to 
adequately explain the OIC philosophy, perform necessary 
testing and counseling functions, and weed out those who 
lack sufficient interest., 

In addition to providing an introduction to OIC philo- 
sophy and an opportunity for intensive counseling (in some 
OICs) , the orientation period also familiarizes the trainee 
with the OIC buildings and facilities; gives him an intro- 
duction to top OIC staff members; and allows for informal 
question and answer sessions with teachers, counselors and, 
perhaps, OIC graduates. Frequently, trainees will visit 
local businesses and industries to see actual office and 
plant working conditions; and a few OICs encourage their 
orientation trainees to spend at least one-half day in the 
OIC skills area, sampling the courses and getting acquainted 
with the tools and equipment. 

Most OICs technically enroll a trainee at the intake 
point or when he begins his orientation classes. Washington, 
D.C. and Erie do not enroll a trainee until he completes 
his orientation period and begins his feeder classes. 
Washington, D.C. notes that feeder drop-out rates can be 
drastically reduced by this device. For example, it^ reports 
that out of 2020 students entering the one-week intensive 
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orientation period, 1295 or 65% finished, and "enrolled" in 
the feeder. Of these 1295, fully 1222 or 95% completed the 
feeder . 

Since most of the feeder classes are not cycled, there 
j.s no time lag between the end of orientation classes and 
the commencement of feeder instruction. No OIC reported 
problems in this area. 

3 . Testing and Assessment 

There is a slight division among OICs over whether or 
not a trainee should be tested during the orientation period 
in order to better assess his placement in feeder or voca- 
tional classes. Those OICs that do not test (Camden, 
Harrisburg) believe that testing frightens the trainee, and 
makes him think that the OIC program is like scores of other 
programs where they have used tests to screen out applicants. 
These OICs also say that a trainee's capabilities and compre- 
hension rates can be assessed in the first few days of 
feeder classes, and the trainee later placed in the correct 
English and mathematics classes based on the determinations 
of his feeder teachers. 

Most of the OICs, however, believe that some testing 
during orientation definitely is necessary. These OICs feel 
that good counseling can properly prepare the trainee for the 
tests and explain why they are being given. 

Most OICs who do test, only test for feeder skills, 
rather than vocational aptitude during the orientation 
period. For example, Erie initially gives, a remedial education 
test which determines reading and verbal comprehension 
levels up to the fifth grade. If the trainee passes the 
remedial education test, he then is given further tests in 
both communication and computational skills in order to de- 
termine exactly what additional feeder courses he will 
require. 

A wide variety of tests are given by the OICs, with 
no two using the same battery. For example, in Seattle, the 
ABLE test was used in math, and SRA "Reading for Under- 
standing" to determine reading level. Jacksonville used- the 
California Test of Adult Basic Education and OTIS Mental * 
Abilities. Dallas chose the C.T.B., Lorge-Thorndike 
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Intelligence Test, Revised Stanford-Binet Scales, Iowa Test 
of Basic Skills, New Purdue Placement Test in English, and the 
Clapp-Young Arithmetic Test. Little Rock administered the 
SRA Verbal and Non-Verbal, and Math Skills, and Mott Reading 
Test. 



Most of the OICs were dissatisfied with the accuracy 
of the commercial tests for the populatxon served. A few 
of the OICs (Omaha, Erie) used teacher-made tests. It was 
unclear if the OICs felt it was necessary to develop their 
own tests because of the unreliability of commercial tests 
or because the OICs were testing for entry levels into their 
own specially designed courses. in most cases, the details 
pertaining to testing were not fully discussed in the year- 
end reports. 

4. Referral 



In many OICs, the intake and orientation period is 
the time when much of the terminal and short-term referral 
is done from OICs to other local agencies. Unless a trainee 
has a serious mental or physical defect or suffers from a 
severe problem such as alcoholism or dope addiction, OIC 
philosophy is to screen him in, rather than to screen him 
out. 



The reports do not de-tail what percentage of the intake 
population is in need of professional services which the OIC 
cannot provide. In talking with OIC staff in the centers 
visited, they estimate that only 5 to 10% of OIC initial 
recruits have such a serious physical, mental or emotional 
problem that more professional assistance is necessary, and 
the trainee must be terminally referred to some other agency. 
By and large, no tests are given to determine whether a 
person should be terminally referred. The decision is made 
largely on the basis of the subjective analysis of the 
trainee by the intake counselor or orientation staff. 

It is also at the intake point where other initial 
needs of the trainee are assessed. An appointment for a 
health examination is made with OIC health staff (where 
they exist) or with county health authorities. Immediate 
needs such as glasses and hearing aids are assessed. Often, 
it is during the intake and orientation period when the 
trainee first learns that he may be eligible for a loan or 
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grant from the OIC ' s Brotherhood Fund or that a part-time 
or stop-gap job may be available to meet his most pressing 
financial needs. 

B . COMMENTS 

The precise use of tests and what is hoped to be 
achieved through testing is a subject which even the better 
DIG reports do not discuss in detail. The author doubts 
that, beyond ascertaining whether a trainee is literate or 
illiterate, the tests perform a valuable service. This 
is mostly because the tests do not appear to be meshed 
closely into the feeder classes. Generally, feeder classes 
are broad in scope and the teachers adapt the material to 
the individual student. Also, students usually take a 
battery of tests within the feeder. 

On the other hand, Erie seems to make good use of their 
tests. They have worked extremely hard to develop a series 
of their own tests and have broken down all feeder classes 
by vocational areas. (In Erie, feeder and skill training 
courses are combined.) Thus, the feeder has a highly in- 
dividualized and specialized curriculum, with the trainee 
receiving only that feeder instruction which he absolutely 
needs for vocational purposes. The trainee must be tested 
in depth because his feeder instruction will be limited to 
what the tests show he actually needs. 

OICs vary widely among themselves in their choice of 
particular tests, and each could profit from a knowledge 
of what the others have found most useful. In fact, a few 
of the OICs are using the same tests on their trainees which 
have been condemned by other OICs when used by private 
employers to screen out OIC graduates. 

Ir addition, the whole area of testing and assessment 
appears to be one in which the OICs need more training. Only 
a few of them like Oklahoma City use separate staff for 
testing or have special testing committees. Generally, the 
testing responsibility falls to the counseling department. 

There is merit to the suggestion that the orientation 
period be kept as brief as possible (as in Dalis), in order 
to move trainees into actual feeder and training classes 
at the earliest moment. Certainly, every effort ought to 
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be made to eliminate any gap between intake or enrollment, 
and orientation classes. 

Yet, the author would agree with Cincinnati nnd Washington, 
D.C. that a short, one-week, highly structured orientation 
period is the best approach to the feeder drop-out problem. 

A full week allows time to do intensive counseling which 
appears to be a critical need during this early period. 

Also, a week gives the trainee time to settle into a class- 
room routine, arrange his personal and family schedules, 
learn more about possible vocational choices, and assess 
his own sincerity in undergoing OIC training. 

It is unfortunate that better records have not been 
kept on inter-agency terminal and short-term referrals. 

There is no accurate way of knowing, for example, if a sub- 
stantial portion of the OIC trainee population is in need of 
professional health, psychiatric, or mental or physical re- 
habilitative services. All we have is a rough 5-15% guess. 
Detailed referrals would tell us much about the characteris- 
tics of the population OICs are reaching, and whether or 
not OICs have been adequately equipped to deal with the 
problems of a significant percentage of this population. 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The author agrees with those OICs which use tests 

to determine more accurately in which feeder classes a trainee 
should be placed. Both Seattle and Cincinnati now use tests 
during the orientation period, after first rejecting the 
idea. Intelligent counseling should go far toward removing 
the trainee's initial psychological barriers to such tests. 
However, tests should not be employed where they do not have 
a direct relevance to feeder and skill training class 
placements. Testing for the sake of tssting, or for 
"research" is not recommended. 

2. The government and/or the OIC Institute (or some 
outside consultant) ought to collate and evaluate the tests 
being used by OICs, including teacher-made tests, and the 
experience gained by the OICs in testing the disadvantaged. 

3. Additional in-service training of OIC staff in 
testing and testing techniques is needed*, OICs also should 
know what tests other OICs are using and have found valuable. 
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In this regard, OlCs ought to appoint one person in charge 
of their testing, with responsibility for keeping abreast 
of developments in the field. 

4. Orientation sessions should be conducted in an 
informal atmosphere# with a discussion format, leaving time 
for the new trainees to ask as many questions as they wish. 
Cincinnati, for example, has arranged its special orientation 
roo.n so that it does not resemble a classroom with a desk and 
rows of chairs. Rather, there are comfortable couches and 
lounge chairs around the room, curtains on the windows, 

and attractive posters and epigrams on the walls. 

5. In addition to the standard orientation films, 
inspirational staff lectures, and a physical tour of the 
OIC premises, it also is recommended that new recruits talk 
to former OIC trainees who are now employed, as well as to 
industrialists and businessmen who have hired OIC trainees. 
This tends to emphasize that OIC training does result in 
jobs. Moreover, trainees should receive maximum exposure to 
actual job situations during this period. Plants and business 
offices should be visited. Trainees should be given at 
least a half day’s experience with a sampling of those OIC 
vocational ;xrea(s) in which he has expressed an interest. 

More than one OIC has noted that more vocational guidance 

and exposure ..to actual job conditions would have enabled 
trainees to have chosen their OIC skill training area on 
a more informative basis. 

6. The intake and orientation period is a time for 
intensive counseling as Washington, D.C. and Omaha strongly 
recommend. New trainees should receive more than a simple 
intake interview. This is the period when trainee interest 
and motivation are highest. Accordingly, the OIC ought to 
take maximum advantage of this enthusiasm by making sure 
that whatever can be done for the trainee is done promptly 
and sympathetically. Problems should be quickly resolved. 

An initial Brdtherhood grant or loan may make the difference 
between a trainee dropping out or staying in. 

7. The author believes that the intake and orientation 
period is a sensitive point in the OIC program which has 
not received the attention it deserves. Many OIC reports 

do not delineate who within the OIC carries the primary 
responsibility for supervising important functions. Duties 
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of counselors, feeder personnel and others are unclear. It 
is during the first few weeks of the orientation and feeder 
that OICs have their highest drop-out rate. Intensive 
counseling, imaginative use of alumni and field trips, and 
a creatively informal but well-organized orientation period 
might go far to reducing the incidence of early drop-outs 
and generating the requisite trainee momentum for a successful 
feeder. 
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VII FEEDER 



The OIC feeder is a pr e-vocational adult basic and 
remedial education program. Generally, it is broken down 
into six distinguishable course components: (1) adult 

literacy instruction, (2) communication skills, (3) compu- 
tational skills, (4) attitudinal courses, (5) special courses, 
such as preparation for GED, and (6) feeder continuation or 
related education conducted in the skill training sections. 

The educational goal of the feeder is to provide each 
trainee with enough basic education to enable him to function 
effectively in the OIC vocational training courses and on 
the job he will eventually hold. A related goal of equal 
importance is to give the trainee sufficient attitudinal and 
motivational tools to enable him to complete his training 
and adequately prepare himself for the world of work: a 

feeling of pride in his heritage, self-confidence in his 
speech and appearance and a sense of dignity in his 
accomplishments . 

A. SYNTHESIS 

In almost all OICs, the feeder is a separate and distinct 
part of the program, and a trainee normally must finish the 
feeder prerequisites before he enters the OIC skill training 
phase. In Erie, and to a lesser degree in Cincinnati, the 
feeder and the skill training is combined into one unit 
of learning, and all trainees receive feeder instruction 
and vocational training concurrently. In most OICs, the 
trainee progresses through the feeder at his own rate of 
learning. Average length of stay in the feeder varies 
between two weeks ^ nd three months. 

OIC 1 s descriptive terms for its educational courses are 
functional and inoffensive. Literacy training is called 
’'basic or remedial education 7 n reading and writing is re- 
ferred to as 11 communi cation skills 7 1 ' and mathematics is 
called "computation skills”. Dallas refers to its class- 
rooms as "learning areas." 



1. Courses 



a . Adult Literacy Instruction 

All OICs appear to have developed a separate adult 
literacy or remedial education course for those trainees who 
are functionally illiterate. Few OICs had such a course when 
they commenced operations; but evidently it became obvious 
that the courses in communication and computation skills 
were aimed too high for the illiterate trainee. While 
most OICs do not state what proportion of their trainees 
can be classified as functiona lly illiterate , a few guess 
that it is about 5 to 15%o 

No average time of completion is indicated for the 
basic literacy course. It depends on how quickly the student 
responds to instruction. Because of the relatively small 
numbers of students in class at any one time, the literacy 
instruction is conducted on an individualized basis. When 
a trainee reaches approximately a fifth grade reading level, 
he is transferred into the regular feeder course in communi- 
cation skills. 

b. Communication Skills 



This is basic instruction in verbal comprehension, 
reading, writing and oral communication. Many OICs further 
divide communication skills into separate classes which 
correspond in degree of difficulty to grammar school grade 
levels. Seattle, for example, has four levels of communi- 
cation skills corresponding to. grades 1 to 3 ; grades 4 to 5; 
grades 6, 7 and 8; and grades 9 and above, including GED. 
Cincinnati has three levels: ’(1) grade 4 and below; (2) 

grades 5 to 8; (3) grade 9 and above. 

Other OICs, such as Washington, D.C. and Camden, 
break down their communication skills (and computation skills) 
courses by the general vocational areas the trainee will 
enter upon completion of feeder instruction. Little Rock, 
for example, has three communication skills divisions: one 

for beginning secretarial trainees; one for more advanced 
secretarial students; and a third for all other trainees. In 
Omaha, courses in business English and shop math have been 
added to supplement regular communication and computation 
skills courses. 
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In Erie, communications skills are broken down strictly, 
by vocational area, so that a prospective welder or machine 
shop trainee takes one communication skills course, while 
a future secretary or draftsman takes another. Most OICs 
recommend that the feeder classes be as vocationally oriented 
as possible to more readily sustain the trainee's interest, 
and to screen out as much superfluous material as possible. 

c . Computation Skills 

This is instruction in mathematics. Many OICs, 
similarly, break down computation skills into divisions 
corresponding to grade levels. In Cincinnati, there are 
three divisions: Division I includes mathematics from grades 

1 to 4; II, from grades 5 to 8; and III, grade 9 and above. 
Seattle, however, divided computation skills into functional, 
rather than grade levels: Level I, whole numbers; Level II, 

whole numbers and review of fractions; Level III, decimals 
and percentages; and Level IV, slide rule, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry. Charleston, too, used roughly the same 
division. In Omaha, there is a basic math course, and 
another called "job related math" for more advanced prepa- 
ration for vocational courses. 

In Erie, the computational skills course, like communi- 
cation skills, is broken down strictly by vocational areas. 

A welder takes, a different course than a secretarial trainee. 
Because of its skilled use of orientation testing, Erie 
reports that it is able to determine precisely what addi- 
tional math work is needed by trainees in each vocational 
category. 

OICs carefully monitor the progress of a trainee to 
determine when he is ready to move from the feeder into the 
vocational areas. This decision most often is made 
jointly by the feeder teacher, counselor and trainee, him- 
self. In Milwaukee, "disposition conferences" are held every 
two weeks throughout the trainee's attendance in the feeder. 
Most feeder classes also use regular testing to determine ' 
trainee progress. 
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d. Atti tudinal Courses 



OICs all teach three basic attitudinal courses. 

They are Minority History, Consumer Education, and Personal 
Development . 

(1) Minority History (called “Image Development' 1 in 
Cincinnati and "Cultural Enrichment" in Jacksonville) is re- 
garded by the OICs as their most important attitudinal course. 
It is taught to both whites and blacks together, in the 

same classroom. It is heavily oriented toward Negro history, 
but often includes historical insights into other minority 
groups: Jews, Irish, Italians, American Indians, Mexican- 

Americans, Puerto Ricans and Orientals. It stresses the 
heritage and culture of minorities and the contribution 
they have made to America. The trainee is taught to have 
pride in his own heritage, and respect and tolerance for 
others. 

(2) Consumer Education deals with how the low income 
consumer can better use his limited resources. It covers 
such subjects as how to buy wisely; how to shop for bargains; 
and how to spot unethical and unfair merchant practices. 

It also gives the students an introduction to money manage- 
ment, the meaning of credit ratings, and how to buy intelli- 
gently on credit terms. It discusses installment sales con- 
tracts, banking practices, interest rates and a broad 
spectrum of other consumer subjects. 

(3) Personal Development (also called grooming and 
hygiene) is an introductory course to proper grooming and 
attire, as well as to basic health practices. Sometimes, 
it is taught separately to men and women. It can deal with 
personal hygiene, family planning, and job-related grooming 
and dress. It also stresses work orientation subjects such 
as punctuality, attendance, regular working hours, and 
minority group inter-action with jobs supervisors and co- 
workers . 



e . Special Courses 

Almost all OICs include one course with class 
instruction leading to taking the GED examination. 
Usually, these courses are cycled and open and close de- 
pending on the dates of the GED. Other times they are 
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continuous, or are combined with individual learning labs so 
that any trainee can be working toward his GED at any time. 

A number of OICs teach English as .a second language. 
This is especially true for those OICs dealing wi.h a large 
Mexican-American (East Palo Alta) or Puerto Rican (Camden) 
population. 

Most OICs have a course in job-finding and job- 
testing techniques. Oklahoma City calls this course, 

"World of Work." It includes instruction in reading clas- 
sified advertisements; the use of the state employment service 
how to prepare resumes and fill out job applications; how to 
take an interview; and practice in taking tests that an 
employer would give to new job applicants. Trainees also 
conduct mock interviews and role-play the parts of employer 
and applicant. 

Specific tests such as the Civil Service or Post 
Office examinations also are the subject of special courses, 
usually a few weeks before the exam is to be given. 

There are a number of other special courses given 
by individual OICs. Jacksonville and Oklahoma City have a 
course in civic responsibilities. This covers current 
affairs, information about voter registration, rights and 
duties of citizenship and the structure of local, state 
and federal governments. Washington, D.C. offers a course 
called "Social Realities" dealing with neighborhood and 
community organization, citizen participation programs, and 
information on other state and federal programs available 
to neighborhood groups. 

f . Related Education 

A number of OICs report that they continue to give 
feeder instruction to trainees who are taking skill training 
courses. Sometimes this is referred to as "feeder reinforce- 
ment." However, because of the physical separation of the 
feeder and skill training locations in most OICs, it would 
seem to be difficult for many trainees to obtain feeder 
reinforcement while they are attending skill training courses. 

In Cincinnati, there is a separate feeder reinforce- 
ment classroom located in the skills building. One teacher 
is designated as the related education instructor, and is 
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responsible for continuation of feeder education for all 
still training students. As a regular part of the skill 
training curricula, a few hours p<^r week are set aside 
in each skills course for related .education. The subject materia^ 
is directly focused on the particular vocational area of the 
student . 



g. Other Feeder Course Activity 

OIC feeder courses are often used as basic educa- 
tion components of other local programs. For example, last 
summer the Cincinnati OIC conducted an extensive remedial 
tutoring program for inner-city youth in cooperation with 
other local agencies. Little Rock entered into a cooperative 
program with the Arkansas State Hospital to give remedial 
education to 50 hospital patients who were in a special re- 
habilitation program. Seattle arranged with Washington State 
prisons to give adult basic education to prisoners who were 
close to their release or parole dates. 

Quite a number of OICs have given basic education 
to NYC and Mainstream enrollees, as well as to Title V 
and WIN participants. OIC feeder instruction is given to 
CEP trainees, as well. Thus, the OIC feeder can be used 
as a flexible device for providing comprehensive remedial 
education to a variety of other local programs. 

2 . Methods of Instruction 

Generally, the three attitudinal feeder courses differ 
from the courses in adult literacy and communication and 
computational skills in three principal ways: (1) usually 

they are cycled; the subject matter remains constant, and 
they are taught every two to four weeks to everyone, so 
that a trainee can enter at any time and remain until he has 
completed the full cycle;' (2) they are taught only one hour 
a week rather than one hour each day; and (3) they are re- 
quired for everyone. 

It is difficult to tell from most OIC reports whether 
or not the communication and computation skills courses are 
loosely cycled or are taught on a purely individual basis 
to each trainee. The reports do not go into this kind of 
detail . 
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As noted, in Erie, communication and computation skill 
courses are broken down by vocational choice into two major 
groups: trainees who are enrolled in drafting, general 

office practices and data processing take one set of courses; 
and those who are enrolled in welding, machine shop and 
commercial cooking take another. These courses are further 
divided within each skill area so that a welder, for example, 
does not take all the communication and computation skills 
classes for welders. Suppose, for example, that computation 
skills for welders is broken down into whole, numbers , 
addition and subtraction and use of fractions. Since the 
prospective welder has been tested to see how many of these 
computation functions he can perform, it is possible to know 
that he needs further work, say, only on fractions. This 
means that the computation skills class fcr this particular 
welder will contain only instruction on fractions. Erie 
calls this the “multi-level learning * 1 method, and it 
obviously is highly individualized. 

In most OICs, however, it seems that such a sophisticated 
breakdown of feeder curricula has not been made. A number 
of OICs do report that their feeder classes are oriented 
along vocational lines, but do not go into detail about how 
this is done. 

Methods of instruction are quite flexible. The tradi- 
tional combination of lecture and discussion is used, but so 
are role playing, "socio-drama”, peer group instruction, 
problem solving, and individual tutoring techniques. 

Oklahoma City and other OICs reported r ’sUccessful experimen- 
tation with team teaching. 

Classes often are broken down into smaller groups of students 
with roughly the same rate of learning, and with the instructor 
conducting a number of smaller group exercises within the 
larger class. In Washington, D.C., the trainee and the 
teacher make up an education plan together. The trainee, 
then, can help evaluate his own progress. 

A number of OICs have given special attention to the 
problem of providing more individualized instruction to 
trainees through the use of special learning laboratories 0 
In Cincinnati, there is an elaborate “Education Development 
Laboratory” where special materials, audio-visual techniques, 
and programmed instructional aids can be utilized on an 
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individual basis. The lowest student achievers are sche- 
duled for the lab for two hours each day, five days a week. 
The Lab supervisor is a Cincinnati city school teacher who 
is on loan to the OIC for the entire year. Dallas also has 
a learning lab for its trainees. 

Roanoke has a "Learning Laboratory", which it reports, 
contains over 90 separate "programs" of self-instructional 
materials which can be used by both feeder and vocational 
students. In Little Rock, evidently, the learning laboratory 
lias been limited to the attitudinal courses. There are 
special "labs" for more intensive student work in grooming 
and hygiene, family planning, consumer education and practice 
in completing job applications. 

3 . Materials and Guides 

Most OICs report that each course has a written course 
outline lade up by the feeder staff. They also claim that 
teachers make up a detailed lesson plan for each class. 

Erie reports that lesson plans are kept for each individual 
student, as well, so that if a teacher or student is abse _t 
on any given day, there is no trouble continuing instruction 
exactly where it was left the day before. 

A number of OICs have developed their own materials 
for learning labs and regular feeder courses. Otheir r -OICs , 
such as Seattle, have made greater use of commercially 
available texts and programmed materials. Almost all OICs 
complain that the commercially available materials are rarely 
appropriate for disadvantaged adults; that they are oriented 
toward the white, suburban, middle-class youth; and that 
they do not deal with the adult world of work. 

Most OICs also seem to use such aids as a 16 mm pro- 
jector, overhead projector, and tape recorder. None 
complained about the quality of their feeder aids. 

4. Staff 

All OICs stress the necessity of close staff-student 
rapport. Teachers are supposed to be flexible. As one OIC 
teacher said of his student relationships, "It is not an 
* I-you thing; 1 rather, it is a mutual learning experience." 
The teacher is considered a catalyst, a gadfly; not a 
dictator. He is never placed on a pedestal. 
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Teachers work hard to instill in each trainee a sense 
of individual worth and self-confidence. There is a mutuality 
of respect and a mutuality of interest. It is not patronizing 
in the least. 

While most OICs do not comment on the use of non- 
professionals as teaching assistants in the feeder program, 
those that do employ them (Erie, Dallas) report favorably 
on their value. Cincinnati said that its budget request for 
non-professionals was turned down. No QIC which used non- 
professional aides reported on a plan for their career 
advancement . 

There is no general requirement that feeder teachers 
be state certified. Yet, many of the teachers were certified. 
Seattle noted that ten of its thirteen feeder teachers held 
state certificates. Milwaukee said all teachers, except its 
personal development instructor, had B.A.'s. Oklahoma City 
reported that almost every teacher had a B.A., and many of 
them held M.A.’s as well. 

Jacksonville was the only OIC to recommend that more 
emphasis be placed on a teacher 1 s ability to relate to and 
communicate with the poor than on his educational achievement. 
Most of the other OICs seemed to feel that an even balance 
of both qualities was desirable. 

5. Miscellaneous 



OICs did not report on the participation of students 
in the administration of the feeder program. Oklahoma did 
note that it had an active student council. In Seattle and 
Little Rock, trainees do sit on feeder adminis trat ion coun- 
cils, but it was not clear whether they have an actual vote 
or serve in an advising capacity. 

Apparently, there is no programmatic difference between 
day and night feeder operations other than since the night 
classes are shorter, it takes a night trainee somewhat 
longer to complete the same prescribed course. 

There is on-going and group counseling during the 
feeder program. This will be dealt with in Chapter, IX. 
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COMMENTS 



B . 



The feeder program, offering as it does a flexible 
combination of basic adult education, attitudinal develop- 
ment, prevocational work-orientation, and intensive counseling, 
is probably OIC ' s single most important contribution to man- 
power programs. It is during the feeder that the dedicated 
OIC counseling and feeder staff exerts a profound influence 
on the trainee, and works to build his self-confidence by 
providing recurrent situations in which he can experience 
success. The feeder is more than an operation geared to 
remedy educational deficiencies. Here, also, is where the OIC 
motivational process reaches its height. 

This aggressive, personal and motivational approach 
to treating the severe basic educational deficiencies of 
the disadvantaged would seem to have numerous advantages. 

The great danger (which is not highlighted in the reports) , 
is that a dedicated and socially concerned teacher must 
still be a good teacher, with an excellent command of his 
subject matter, if he is to get the educational job done. 

Since this is not an evaluation study, the author cannot 
judge objectively how well OIC trainees are being educated. 
However, the OIC motivational approach to teaching often is 
lacking in other manpower programs and deserves to be closely 
examined by them. 

Undoubtedly, good teachers, frustrated by the more 
rigid strictures of the public school system, can thrive 
in the flexible and highly personal OIC atmosphere. 

Instructors, who during the day teach in the public schools, 
look forward to their OIC night classes. Teachers who 
were interviewed by the author felt that they were doing 
something more creative and vital at OIC than they had 
done in the public shcools. 

Few of the OIC reports clearly indicate the size of^ 
student-teacher ratios. For many feeder classes it is un- 
doubtedly small — perhaps as low as 1:8 or 1:5, from the 
author's observations. Given this kind of low ratio and 
given great freedom in how to teach, OICs ought to be able 
to attract excellent teachers and make headway in reaching 
the more disadvantaged. 
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Two central problems of the OIC feeder are hardly 
discussed in the reports. First is the problem of how 
to best break down feeder instruction, both by vocational 
area and by educational subject matter within vocational 
area. Second is the problem of how to limit the effect of 
feeder cycling, so that waiting time between orientation 
and feeder and between feeder and skill training is cut 
to the minimum. 

The second problem rarely is mentioned in the reports, 
although Charleston did note that 82 students were on a 
waiting list between feeder and skill training. One is 
drawn to the conclusion that the feeder and skill training 
classes are small enough for instructors to absorb the 
new trainees on an individualized basis. While individual 
attention is a great asset, the OICs do not discuss what 
they would do if feeder classes reached 30 or 40 students 
per teacher. 

The first problem — of more accurately shaping feeder 
instruction to vocational needs--must be met by more 
sophisticated development of basic education curricula, 
orientation testing devices, and by the greater employment 
of teaching assistants and aides. Learning laboratories 
offer another vehicle 'cr intensifying the work with 
individual trainees. But, again, one gets the feeling 
that feeder curricula development (with the possible 
exception of Erie) has not advanced to the degree where 
OICs know precisely what basic educational tools each 
vocation requires of its practitioners. 

Tne most significant OIC feeder development is Erie's 
ability to combine both its feeder and skill training in- 
struction and its use of multi-level, highly individualized 
teaching techniques. The Erie combination of feeder and 
skill training has the double advantage of eliminating 
any waiting between feeder and skill training courses, 
while at the same time making the less practical feeder 
instruction immediately relevant to the vocational concerns 
of the trainee. It should greatly increase the trainee's 
desire to master the feeder courses, because he can clearly 
see the direct application of feeder work in his skill 
training area. 

A note should be made about the OIC attitudinal feeder 
courses. They are reported to be of genuine practical use and 
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of definite help in the trainee's overall development. This 
may be especially true of minority history. In this rather 
sensitive area where public schools and colleges fear to 
tread, the OICs have moved ahead in an imaginative way, 
with seemingly few repercussions. 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Feeder courses should be as vocationally oriented 

as possible to maintain high trainee interest; reduce feeder 
drop-out rates; and avoid requiring the trainee to sit through 
material which is of little immediate use to him in his 
vocational field. 

2. Almost every OIC believes that more needs to be 
done for feeder teachers in the areas of in-service training, 
testing, and new teaching techniques. OIC feeder instructors 
ought: to be in contact with other teachers in the local 
schools, colleges and anti-poverty education programs. 

3. More should be done in the feeder to motivate 
males--special classes, outside activities, carefully 
selected counselors, and more relevant course materials are 
some suggestions. Granted, there is a severe problem in 
attracting males in the first instance. But once the man 
is in the program, special attention must be given to 
maintaining his interest. 

Only a few OICs seemed to regard the male as needing 
any different stimuli from his female counterpart. 

Oklahoma City does offer special orientation and counseling 
for males. Harrisburg had a separate feeder for males, but 
had to give it up becuase of increased costs. 

4. All OICs ought to employ a full-time curriculum 
specialist. Few of them now do. 

5. Curricula and materials development has proceeded 
in isolation. Few OICs know what other OICs have developed, 
what is available commercially, or what other programs 

are doing in the fields of literacy training, adult educa- 
tion, and attitudinal learning. The OIC Institute and/or 
the federal agencies should take the lead in collecting and 
making available to all OICs the newest and best materials in 
these areas. They should also arrange for OIC curriculum 
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specialists and feeder instructors to have access, on a 
continuing basis, to fresh developments in the adult 
education field. 

6. Every feeder course ought to have detailed, written 
curriculum guidelines which are available to all feeder 
teachers, can help new instructors learn their material, 

and can pinpoint feeder areas which can be more vocationally 
oriented. These guidelines should be updated at regular 
intervals as additional experience is gained. 

7. The author strongly agrees with Erie, that other 
OICs should experiment with ’combining their feeder and skill 
training courses. All OIC trainees, even those enrolled 

in basic literacy, oughtto take some concurrent skill 
training instruction . 

8. If OICs are unable to combine their feeder and 
skill training classes, they should make sure that an 
effective program of feeder reinforcement or related educa- 
tion is carried out in the vocational courses. There 
should never be an abrupt distinction between feeder classes 
and skill training instruction. While many OICs say that 
they do have feeder reinforcement, the author believes that 
this is largely pronouncement. In many OICs the physical 
separation of feeder and skills courses makes effective 
feeder reinforcement practically impossible, unless a 
separate staff is employed. 

9. Learning laboratories and private volunteer tutors 
are also recommended as additional ways of individualizing 
feeder instruction. Laboratories, especially, need to be 
further reviewed and evaluated and the results made available 
to the other OICs. 
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VIII 



SKILL TRAINING 



A. SYNTHESIS 

The s^ill training portion is often the largest and, 
invariably, the most expensive segment of the OIC program. 

OIC skill training methods, themselves, probably are not 
significantly different from other vocational training 
programs. However, at OIC, vocational instruction also 
is coordinated with other program functions, retains the 
same trainee counseling features as the feeder, and is closely 
tied to job development and placement. Except for Erie, 
the skills courses are taught separately from the feeder. 

1 . Courses 

Taken together, the 15 OICs offer a variety of about 
40 vocational courses. (See the detailed list in Appendix 

B. ) Jacksonville offers only four courses, while Washington, 
D.C. gives 12 or 13. Most OICs offer seven or eight, 
except Camden which has only a feeder program, and no 
vocational instruction . 

The most common courses offered are clerk typing 
(sometimes called general office skills or secretarial 
science) which is taught in all OICs; auto mechanics (6 
OICs); and welding, sales, electronics assembly, and 
key punch operator, all of which are taught in 5 OICs. 

Other courses range from the lower skill areas of plant 
protection and restaurant waitresses, to the more sophisti- 
cated vocational fields of radio and television repair, 
cosmetology, and drafting. 

Vocational instruction is aimed at raising the 
trainee to entry level competence. What is desired is 
not that the trainee should become a skilled craftsman, but 
that he be able to pass basic employment entrance tests, 
and have some familiarity with actual job demands. 

The vast majority of OIC vocational courses are 
directed at the employment market as a whole. An OIC 
will train a clerk typist for the general clerical 
market, not for an individual employer. The same is true 
for key punch operator, auto mechanics and other popular 
courses . 

A number of OICs, however, are training specifically 
for a large, local employer. Seattle trains aircraft 
assembly workers for Boeing; Little Rock trains electronic 
assemblers for Baldwin Electronics; and Harrisburg has a 
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specific training arrangement for clerical employees with 
Olivetti. Also, Seattle and Washington, D. C. have 
worked out agreements where an employer will hire a trainee and 
pay him a full-day’s wages . The trainee will work one-half 
day for the employer and receive one-half day's feeder 
or skills instruction from the OIC. 

Local OICs appear to be moving away from the 
Philadelphia stereotype skills program and to be adapting, 
at least, one or two of its courses to the local job 
market. For example, Little Rock has a course in furniture 
upholstery designed to appeal to local furniture plants. 

Seattle has a number of courses in aircraft assembly and 
related electronics instruction. Erie has a welding 
course because of the local demand for welders, now 
accentuated by Litton Industries' new shipbuilding plant. 
Roanoke: has a course in alterations and floor covering 
because of area employment demands. 

All OICs recognize that there is a continuing general 
need for clerk typists, office workers, and secretaries. 

There seems to be almost universal demand, too, for IBM 
key punch operators, welders, and auto mechanics. In 
cases where a general demand exists for persons with the 
latter skills, OICs normally train for a variety of large 
and small employers. 

Unfortunately most OIC reports do not disclose 
exactly how skill training course areas ate chosen. In 
a few instances (Little Rock, Dallas, and Harrisburg), 

OICs do note that the state employment service played 
a major role in surveying the need for particular voca- 
tional courses. Obviously, many of the skill training 
areas were taken initially from the Philadelphia prototype 
and have remained for no discernible local reason. 

Originally, local OICs seem to have initiated few vocational 
courses on their own, probably because the OIC Institute's 
technical assistance personnel were familiar with only 
certain kinds of vocational courses. 

Recently, it appears that some OICs are altering 
their choice of vocational training areas to conform to the 
specific interests of trainees or to cases of insufficient 
local demand. In Erie, the sales course was terminated 
because graduates were obtaining low paying jobs which 
left them little better off than welfare payments. In 
Cincinnati, both the auto body repair and sales courses 
were closed because of lack of trainee interest. 

Washington, D. C. shut down its restaurant practices and 
service station attendant classes because trainees considered 
employment in these fields too menial. Most OIC reports, 



however, covered a period of time which was too short for 
them to have tested old courses, devised new ones, and 
obtained the requisite HEW funding. 

2 . Methods of Instructi on 

For the most part, skills instruction is done on a 
highly individualized basis. Classes seem small enough, 
and students are encouraged to progress at their own 
rates. However, in courses such as secretarial science, 
the larger class size necessitates a more formal, less 
individualized, classroom approach. 

There are few cycled courses of definite duration 
where a student must enter at the beginning and continue 
through to final graduation. In Erie, the state-licensed 
cosmotology course is a cycled course of one year's 
duration, and in Little Rock, the key punch courses are 
cycled in three-month units. For the most part, however, 
students can and do enter vocational training courses at 
any point and continue at their own pace. 

Roanoke reports that a number of its vocational 
courses are subdivided into certain definite blocks of 
instruction. This is because trainees often obtained 
jobs before completing the total course and took away only 
a smattering of know-how. By breaking the course into 
definitive blocks of instruction, a trainee who left the 
course at the half-way point would take -with him at least 
some meaningful segment of the training. Before the 
courses were broken down in this manner, Roanoke said 
that a trainee who left prior to completion retained little 
of lasting value. 

Dallas also uses a "building block" approach in its 
secretarial science course, where trainees learn typing, 
shorthand, filing, bookkeeping and stenography in separate 
instructional blocks. A trainee can be placed after 
learning how to type, or she could wait until she had 
mastered additional blocks of instruction which would 
equip her for successively higher paying jobs. 

Little Rock appears to be the only OIC which is 
licensed by the state as a private vocational training 
school. Apparently, state licensing has not imposed 
any additional burdens on the OIC. Erie's cosmetology 
course is state-licensed; and Seattle noted that it was 
seeking state licensing for its two skills centers. 
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Materials and Guides 
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Most courses are designed, for budgetary reasons, 
to last for a specific number of hours or weeks. Because 
of irregular trainee attendance, however, individuals 
often spend a longer toLal elapsed Lime in the course. 
Except for Oklahoma City, few OICs devote more than 
a sentence cr two to a description of their vocational 
course curricula. 

Some OICs report that vocational instructors use 
written guides or outlines. Few go into detail on the 
nature, quality and specificity of such teacher guides. 

Erie does emphasize that its skill instructors, like their 
feeder counterparts, not only have lesson plans drawn 
up for each class, but that each student, as well, has 
an individual progress chart. Most OICs, nevertheless, 
seem to place greater reliance on the experience and 
background of the vocational instructor than on any 
written guidelines or course materials. 

Very few OICs, except those with specific training 
agreements with local employers, have arranged their 
vocational materials to dovetail with an employer's 
actual requirements. In the latter case, often the employer 
has helped design the course curriculum or lent a 
skills instructor to the OIC. 

OICs report that Vocational and Technical Advisory 
Committees made up of local businessmen have played a 
prominent role in determining course content and in 
developing course curricula. From the author's experi- 
ence and site visits, these committees often are more 
active in the reports than in fact. One or two of the 
OICs honestly remarked that these committees need to 
be resuscitated. 

Some OICs are dissatisfied with the quality of their 
vocational training equipment, but there was no general 
outpouring of criticism on this score. The gist of the 
problem seemed to be that machines were not always up-to- 
date? training sewing machines were not as fast as those 
on production lines? key punch machines were not modern? 
practice typewriters were less sensitive to the touch 
than those on the job. Oklahoma City did admonish other 
OICs not to get their machines from GSA, which had only 
"worn-out equipment . " 
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Staff 



4 . 



As in the feeder program, a high premium is placed on 
the skill training instructor’s ability to communicate 
with and motivate the OIC trainee. Often skills teachers 
are members of the same minorities and reside in the same 
community as the trainee. They serve the dual purpose of 
teacher and role model. The reports speak often of the 
staff’s enthusiasm, their dedication, and their determination 
to do everything possible to ensure that their students 
succeed. 

No particular pattern of staff qualification 
requirements is discernible. Some OICs, such as Seattle 
and Milwaukee, require their vocational instructors to 
have up to or in excess of the state's vocational teacher 
certification requirements. Little Rock and Dallas require 
state certification of skills teachers. 

But the majority of OICs seem to hire on the basis of 
experience, background and ability of the teacher to 
communicate and motivate the trainee. Jacksonville, again, 
noted that a vocational teacher's ability to relate to the 
poor should weigh more heavily than his academic credentials. 
Oklahoma r ity, however, felt that the most important 
teacher qualification was knowledge of his vocational 
field and industrial job requirements. 

Few OICs reported using sub-prof essional aides in 
the skill training courses. Erie did have one 
aide. As in the feeder, there is apparently no 
universal desire to employ sub-professionals or plan for 
their career mobility. Dallas and Washington did talk 
generally about the use of aides, but it was difficult 
to determine to what extent they were directing their remarks 
to vocational training. For the most part, the subject 
simply is not discussed. 

Many of the skills instructors appeared to be 
employed in industry prior to joining OIC. Teachers 
in the evening classes almost always held regular day-time 
jobs. Other vocational instructors seemed to be vocational 
school teachers during the day and OIC instructors at night. 

Most OICs did not report on in-service training for 
their vocational teachers. When questioned, those OICs 
visited were unanimous on the need for in-service training, 
but few knew quite how to provide it. There seemed to 
be little OIC cross-contact with local vocational schools, 
their teacher training courses (if any) or their development 
of materials and curricula design. 
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5. Miscellaneous 



As in the feeder, skill training instruction staffs 
were all (visibly) integrated. This was impressive. 

The author could discern no qualitative differences between 
day and night vocational courses. One OIC (Cincinnati), how- 
ever, did report that it was thinking of making its day 
classes only for women (clerk typist, IBM key punch, 
electronics assembly) and the night classes for men (auto 
mechanics# welding) . 

As noted in the preceeding chapter, a few OICs reported 
that feeder reinforcement was carried on during skills 
training. Oklahoma City said this was being done for one 
hour and fifteen minutes, three days a week. Only a handful 
of OICs described any coordinative relationships between 
feeder and skill training units. Oklahoma City, however, 
reported that feeder, skills and job development staff 
had weekly conferences, and that these had been responsible 
for making feeder classes more vocationally oriented. 

On-going and group counseling is also conducted during 
the skill training segment, and will be considered in the 
succeeding chapter . 

No OIC reported any trainee participation in the 
administration of its skill training program. 

B. COMMENTS 

Most of the reports appear to lack real objectivity 
about the quality of their skill training programs. The 
reports describe only the obvious and the ideal. Few 
mention actual class sizes, teacher-student ratios, or 
significant training problems. From my observation, 
small class size enables the skills instruction to be 
highly individualized. Secretarial classes, while the most 
crowded, still were not crammed. 

It is impossible to tell from the reports the real 
depth of skill training actually taking place. Nor can 
one judge how effective a job is being done. Frequently, 
trainees are hired before completing their courses. Job 
placement statistics, as we will see in Chapter X, are 
not particularly helpful. 

This is not to downgrade the skill training portion 
of the OIC program. On the contrary, the vocational 
aspect of OICs is extremely important. Only by having 
a viable skill training component can OICs get the message 
through to their trainees and to potential employers, 
that theirs is a program which, in fact, does lead to a 
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job. It is the skill training courses which motivate a 
trainee to join the OIC program in the first instance, and 
to continue through the less practical feeder. The 
oti'/i-'/.i l&sson is Camden, which (at least from its report) 
v v <- appear zo have a successful program. 

However, the author suspects (but cannot prove:) 
that reasons other than the high quality of the OIC skill 
training classes may be primarily responsible for current 
OIC graduates getting jobs. They include: (1) willingness 

of firms to hire a few Negroes as a noble experiment in 
community relations; (2) tight local labor market conditions, 
especially in the clerical areas; and (3) preference of 
firms to take an OIC graduate over an of f-the-street 
recruit because the former, even if he does not have 
high skills, has demonstrated the "right" employment 
attitudes and has learned the importance of "proper" 
work habits. 

The vocational staff is impressive (bouh on paper and 
on the basis of the author's observations) in terms of 
their dedication, motivation and patience. Most seem 
to readily embrace the OIC concept of flexibility; the 
chance to teach on an individualized basis; and the opportunity 
to work with disadvantaged students. Also, in their 
obvious commitment to OIC philosophy, and by their contagious 
enjoyment of their jobs, they do much to convey to the students 
the meaning of hard work and the possible rewards of 
vocational training. 

0 » 

It is not clear why only the Little Rock OIC has 
received a state license. Except for Seattle, the reports 
do not speak of other OIC efforts to license the vocational 
program. State licensing (if it can be accomplished without 
undue loss of flexibility) , would seem to offer many advantages 
to an OIC: access to possible state funds and better 

equipment, greater prestige for OIC graduates, and an 
excellent selling point with prospective employers. 

Another direction which OICs could profitably 
explore is in establishing closer training relationships 
with specific large, local industrial employers based 
on the models of Little Rock, Harrisburg and Seattle 
described above. Obviously it is more difficult for 
OICs to train students for a general, non-specific market 
than it is for one identifiable employer. OIC budgets 
are severely limited; their equipment ranges from poor to 
fair; and their course designs are aimed at the most basic 
entry level jobs. Their graduates cannot be expected to fit 
tightly into an employer's working force. Often, graduates 
need to be retrained by employers on the employer's own 
equipment and to the employer's own specifications. Other 
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OIC graduates complete their courses, only to be confronted 
by employer discrimination in job hiring practices or 
unrealistic tests. 

It would seem far more advantageous if OICs were 
to make specific arrangements with certain of the larger 
employers of the area and, in effect, agree to give work 
orientation, basic education and minimal skill training 
to their new employees or OIC recruits. If this were 
done, curricula design could be pinpointed to the needs 
of the specific employer; the latest equipment and most up- 
to-date materials for that particular employer could be 
utilized; OIC teachers could receive practical, in-service 
training from the employer; and, most importantly, 
trainees who finished the course would stand a far 
greater chance of being employed. Such an arrangement 
would also serve to increase the trainee's motivation 
because he could see exactly where he was going. 

Conceivably, some form of financial remuneration also 
might be agreed to by the employer (as Western Electric 
has done in Seattle, and the telephone company in Milwaukee) 
since the arrangement would be to the employer's consider- 
able financial benefit. OIC would be training his work 
force at government expense. 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. OICs need to make greater use of their Industrial 
and Technical Advisory Committees to make sure that 
training is closely tied in with specific entry level 

job requirements. There are few better ways of obtaining 
industrial feedback on training effectiveness before a 
substantial number of trainees have graduated and then 
found out, too late, they did not qualify for the jobs. 

2. As in the feeder area, some effort needs to 
be made by the government, OIC Institute (or special 
consultant) , to provide all OICs with the latest industrial 
curricula designs, teaching techniques and materials 
relating to skill training of the disadvantaged. OICs 
each operate in an intellectual vacuum. Few know what 
materials are generally available or how to break down 
feeder subjects by vocational areas based on what jobs 
actually require in the way of subject matter educational 
content. Almost total reliance is placed upon the personal 
experience and background of the individual skills instructor. 
OICs, too, should increase their contacts with others in 

the community who may be knowledgeable in the skill 
training area, especially large employers, unions and 
vocational schools. 
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3. For those OICs with separate feeder and skill 
training segments "(if they cannot be combined) , a strong 
effort should be made to give the student at least some 
exposure to vocational training and skills instruction 
while he is in the feeder. Roanoke makes a definite 
point of having the feeder student’s future vocational 
instructor talk with him in the hall or meet him sometime 
before he enrolls in vocational classes. If physical 
distance permits, all feeder students should spend at 
least some time visiting the OIC skills classes, 
observing the courses and, hopefully, receiving some 
practical instruction in the use and operation of the 
equipment . 

4. A number of OICs have .recommended that vocational 
course guidelines be written out at greater length. 

The author believes that what is important in vocational 
training is not the specificity of the written guidelines, 
but the immediate practicality of the course subject matter. 
Unlike other, more general vocational education areas, 

OIC skill training ought to be specifically directed 
toward known jobs. Increased emphasis on written 
guidelines seems secondary to greater emphasis on ensuring 
that course instruction is correlated with actual job 
requirements . 

5. Training (without stipends) should be kept as 
short as possible. Courses of 4 to 6 months duration are 
preferable to longer ones. This presents a severe 
problem for male trainees who normally would be interested 
in the more substantial jobs which require a longer training 
period than, for example, women secretaries or key punch 
operators . 

6. The author believes that OICs should seek to make 
direct arrangements for basic education and skill training 
with specific, large, local employers to enhance job 
placement prospects, trainee motivation, the possibility of 
training stipends, and the relevancy of vocational 
instruction. 

7. The author is not convinced that most of the OICs 
have receded from the Philadelphia stereotype of skill 
training courses and have reexamined their own local 
employment demands . 

8. OICs should seek state licensing if it can be 
secured without loss of undue flexibility in curricula, 
staff qualifications and course content. It increases 
the currency of the OIC diploma in the minds of trainees 
and future employers. It also enlarges the possibility 
of increased state funding. 
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IX COUNSELING 



A. SYNTHESIS 

OIC counseling is done on a broad range of vocational 
and personal matters. A significant portion of the counseling 
consists of vocational guidance, giving the trainee a realistic 
idea of OIC skill training courses; what kinds of jobs the 
training can lead to; and what efforts the trainee must 
put forth to be successful in his chosen field. The OIC 
reports emphasize that the prime task of the counselor 
is to bring a sense of realism into the trainee's world 
of fantasy. 

OIC counseling is more than vocational guidance, however. 
It is equally as concerned with personal counseling. 

Counselors try to aid trainees on a wide variety of subjects, 
such as marriage and family problems, financial concerns, 
and trainee health and hygiene. Counselors often get into 
trainee legal problems, like wage garnishments, bail bond 
procedures, eviction notices, and overdue rent — in fact, 
any problem is important if it could impede the trainee's 
educational and training progress, and impair his ability 
to hold a productive job. 

Counselors, perhaps more than any other staff member, are 
responsible for bringing the trainee intellectually and emo- 
tionally into the OIC framework. All vocational guidance 
and personal counseling is directed toward the ultimate goal 
of enhancing trainee self-confidence and dignity. 

1 . Counseling Functions 



One of OIC 1 s principal features is that one-to-one 
counseling is performed as a continuous whole throughout 
the entire program — from intake and orientation, through 
feeder and skill training, to job placement and follow-up. 
After the intake interview, most OICs make every effort to 
give the trainee the same counselor during his entire stay 
in the program. However, Milwaukee (and probably Dallas, 
Seattle and Washington, D.C., although this is unclear) 
have separate counselors for feeder trainees and skill 
training students . 



The most intensive counseling seems to occur during 
intake, orientation' and feeder. As Oklahoma City notes, 
this is because, as the trainee progresses to skill training, 
many of his problems get resolved (at least temporarily) 
somewhere along the way. 

As discussed in Chapter VI, once the trainee has been 
recruited, usually the first person he will meet at OIC is 
the intake counselor. The intake counselor generally 
will conduct a half-hour initial interview. The purpose 
is two-fold: (1) to give the trainee a quick dose of OIC 

philosophy, inform him about the program, and to overcome 
his initial suspicions; and (2) to gain some minimum informa- 
tion about the trainee, his vocational interests, his age 
and income, to note any obvious physical or mental defects, 
and to ascertain his immediate personal or financial needs. 

In Cincinnati, the intake counselors are used solely 
for intake interviews, and are not as well qualified as the 
program's regular, on-going counselors. A number of OICs 
seem to use counselor aides during the intake process. As 
noted before, a few OICs have no identifiable intake 
section, and the new recruit speaks to whichever counselor 
or other staff member is available. 

After the intake interview, the next time the new re- 
cruit sees a counselor is during the orientation sessions. 
Washington, D.C. and Omaha, strongly recommend intensive 
personal counseling during this period; but most OICs use 
counselors as group discussants who address the orientation 
trainees as a body, and inform them of what the counseling 
division does and how it works. 

For those OICs which do not have separate counselors for 
feeder and skill training, the majority appear to assign 
counselors to trainees on the basis of the vocational choice 
of the trainee. Erie, for example, finds that if the coun- 
selor is to give effective vocational guidance, he must 
have thorough knowledge of the OIC skill training areas and 
the prospects for employment from those courses. Erie 
believes that no single counselor can know all the OIC voca- 
tional areas well, and, therefore, assigns only a few 
vocational course areas to. each counselor. Trainees who 
wish to enroll in those courses are assigned to that counselor 
from the beginning of feeder enrollment and continue' with him 
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In Little Rock and other OICs, however, counseling 
assignments are made on a random, alphabetical basis, with 
one counselor handling all trainees whose last names, say, 
begin with A through D, regardless of the trainee’s voca- 
tional choice. 

No OIC reports assigning counselors on another basis. 
Apparently, there is no conscious effort, for instance, to 
assign black male counselors to young black male teenagers, 
or to assign counselors on the basis of age, sex, or race. 

OICs do not report instances where trainees have requested 
a change because of a desire to have a counselor of similar 
age, sex or race. However, a few admit (under questioning) 
that stated reasons for counselor changes, such as personality 
conflicts, may mask underlying racial concerns. 

Few OICs who use the same counselor for feeder and 
skills trainees, report any counseling difficulties created 
by the separate location of feeder and vocational class- 
rooms. Yet in Little Rock, for example, the counselors 
(located in the feeder building) seem much more active with 
feeder students than with skill training trainees. It is 
hard to believe that automotive mechanics in Charleston, 
located 12 miles from the main center, receive the same 
number of counselor hours as feeder students who attend 
classes at the main center. 

Counselors work closely with the feeder and skill 
training teachers. Most often, the counselors give the 
orientation tests and, together with the feeder teachers, 
help make trainee assignments to feeder courses. Counselors, 
feeder instructors and vocational teachers, together, 
monitor the progress of trainees in class, and through 
’’disposi t ion conferences" move the trainee from the feeder 
into the skills section. 

Counselors also will do follow-up work when trainees 
have missed two or three class days. While most follow-ups 
are made by telephone, if time permits, the counselor (or 
recruiter) will make a personal visit to the trainee to 
learn what is causing the attendance problem. 

Counselors coordinate their assignments with the job 
development and placement staff as well. Generally,; the 
counselor, the skills instructor, and the job placement 
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specialist determine whether or not a trainee is job ready 
or whether a trainee should accept a job which may be 
available prior to the completion of his training. Counselors 
also work with job placement staff to locate stop-gap or 
part-time temporary jobs for trainees who must have 
additional income to remain in the program. 

Another point of cooperation between these two divisions 
is in the job follow-up area. Usually, the job placement 
section follows-up with the employer to see if he is 
satisfied with the OIC graduate. The counselor, generally, 
is responsible for following up with the graduate to see if 
he is still on the job and to learn if he has any continuing 
problems . 



2 . Methods of Counseling 

Aside from the intake interview and any counseling 
done during the orientation period, most OIC counseling is 
designated as n on-going n counseling. This is individual 
counseling on a one-to-one discussion basis with the trainee. 
Normally, counselors try to see their trainees for half- 
hour sessions once a week. In actual practice this is 
stretched to once every two or three weeks. Omaha notes 
that it occurs only once a month. A few OICs (Cincinnati) 
evidently do not have any definite schedules for counseling 
sessions, and counsel only when the trainee has a severe 
problem. (It is unclear exactly how the counselor on his 
own knows when such a problem occurs.) 

In addition to regular counseling schedules, the 
counselor's door is always open to trainees. Trainees are 
encouraged to talk to their counselors at any time and to 
discuss any problems with them. OICs report counseling 
caseloads varying from 1:75 in Erie to 1:35 in Little Rock. 
Because of actual attendance rates, these ratios often may 
be lower. A few OICs, however, claimed that they did not 
have enough staff to do an effective counseling job. 

A number of OICs report more recent experiments with 
group counseling. For the most part, group counseling 
sessions are largely unstructured. The trainees are free 
to bring up any subject, and the counselor guides the dis- 
cussion in general terms. 

In. Little Rock, group counseling has just begun and 
now is done on a weekly basis. The groups are organized on 
the basis of feeder classes. Milwaukee and Omaha also report 
regular group counseling sessions. In Oklahoma City, Erie, 
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Jacksonville and Dallas, group counseling is done as a form 
of sensitivity training in such areas as class attendance, 
punctuality and anxiety about employment problems. OIC 
counselors, when asked, all expressed the desire for more 
training in group counseling techniques. 

3 . Materials and Trainee Records 



Few OICs described the kind of counseling materials 
used. The author's impression is that most counselors re- 
lied on their own personal knowledge, their experience gained 
in working with the disadvantaged, and on-the-job training. 

The OICs did not mention reliance on any handbooks or 
written counseling guides. 

While not exactly counseling "materials", it is 
appropriate to mention here that the counseling department 
often had charge of all trainee files, attendance charts, 
and the trainee's personal record. In some OICs (Cincinnati), 
these files were maintained by the counselors until the 
trainee was deemed to be job ready, and the files then were 
turned over to the job development and placement section. 

In addition to trainee files, some counseling departments, 
such as Erie and Dallas, apparently were in charge of all 
OIC statistical information, record keeping and complying 
with the voluminous data requests from the federal funding 
agencies. 

4 . Referral 

As noted in Chapter VI, most OICs have developed 
extensive referral relationships with other local and state, 
publrcr-and private agencies. Most of the referral work . 
done by the OIC counselors. Almost all OICs reported re- 
ceiving referrals from and referring persons to the local 
offices of the state employment service, the welfare depart- 
ment, the vocational rehabilitation agency, community action 
agency, local health department and many other social welfare 
agencies . 

Oklahoma City referred persons to 64 different local 
agencies. Of its total of 293 referrals, 97 were for finan- 
cial reasons; 79 for health care; 41 for child care; 31 for 
additional vocational and rehabilitative services; 26 for 
further education; 11 for psychological reasons; and 8 for 
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legal help. In Erie, there were 294 referrals to OIC and 
431 referrals from OIC to other agencies. Seattle reported 
that it had developed a trainee manual on social services 
available locally. 

When questioned, OICs desired some in-house psycholo- 
gical or psychiatric capability. While the number of poten- 
tial trainees needing professional psychological and psy- 
chiatric help seemed to be relatively small, counselors 
expressed the wish that they had more professional help 
available to them for diagnostic and treatment purposes. 

Only Oklahoma City had a staff psychologist. 

Some OICs have developed detailed relationships with 
one or more local agencies which may involve, intensive use 
of the OIC counseling staff. Little Rock, for instance, 
conducted a special speech clinic in cooperation with the 
Department of Speech at Arkansas State College. Cincinnati 
conducted an imaginative tutoring program during the summer 
for target area teenagers. 

5. Staff 



Most OICs do not have specific minimum qualification 
requirements for counselors. Even Little Rock, which is 
licensed by the state as a private vocational school, does 
not have any requirements directly relating to counseling 
experience. A number of OICs have counselors with seemingly 
higher qualifications than would be required by state voca- 
tional schools. In Dallas, for example, all counselors have 
college degrees. 

By and large, OICs are rightly more concerned with the 
ability of their counselors to relate to and motivate their 
trainees than with any paper academic requirements. Indeed, 
perhaps the greatest strength of OIC counseling lies in 
the staff's apparent ability to communicate with the trainee, 
build his self-confidence and impress upon him OIC's commit- 
ment to his individual success. In this regard, most of 
the OIC counselors have had some experience or background 
in working with the target group population. Often the 
counselor is of the same race and sex as the trainee, 
although, as noted above, OICs do not report any deliberate 
effort to assign counselors on this basis. 
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A number of OICs , such as Dallas and Washington, D.C., 
state that they employ counselor aides, A few OICs like 
Little Rock, who do use aides, acknowledge that they do 
mostly clerical work. Erie, however, uses three counselor 
aides who perform actual counseling duties. Erie has also 
made a determined effort to build a degree of upward 
mobility into their jobs. ' 

Almost all OICs have some kind of nominal in-service 
training program for their counselors. Most concentrate 
the training in the initial few weeks of a new counselor's 
assignment. Few report significant in-service training 
efforts thereafter. All recognize the need for additional 
in-service training but have been unable to provide it within 
their narrow budgets or their community's limited resources. 

Seattle and Cincinnati seem to have done the most. In 
Cincinnati, 90% of the counseling staff is taking courses 
at local community colleges. In addition, there are periodic 
in-service training sessions led by a professor from the 
University of Cincinnati. In Oklahoma City, the staff psycho- 
logist conducts some in-service training classes for the 
counselors* 

6 . Staff-Student Activities 

While not related specifically to counseling, the 
area of staff-student activities ought to be mentioned 
here* Like counseling, the joint activities of staff and 
students are directed principally at building trainee self- 
confidence and enhancing trainee motivation. Relatively 
little time seems to be lost by such activities, and their 
effect may permeate well beyond their more obvious purpose* 
Such activities include annual dinners and dances, formal 
graduation ceremonies and receptions, social gatherings, 
talent shows, community fund raising drives, and staff- 
student athletics . 

These activities also double as recruitment and publicity 
devices. Taken together, they emphasize that OIC is something 
more than another federally-funded manpower training program. 
It is also a personal relationship; a way of doing things, 
a place where friends can gather* 



B. COMMENTS 



With its emphasis on personal communication and moti- 
vation, OIC counseling is probably one of the strongest 
features of the program. Counselors seem to be warm without 
being gushy; supportive without being patronizing. 

The indiscriminate assignment of counselors on a random 
racial basis is impressive. It should also be noted that 
each major trainee decision--choice of vocational area, 
what job to take — is the final decision of the trainee alone. 
It would appear, however, that every effort should be made 
to have the same counselor assigned to a trainee throughout 
the entire program. 

The author suspects that perhaps the greatest weakness 
of OIC counseling may be in the area of vocational guidance. 
Often, counselors seem to be young and inexperienced. Few 
have much knowledge of vocational training or actual 
employment conditions. Many come from educational or social 
work backgrounds. It is difficult for the author to see 
how they can effectively counsel a trainee on his choice 
of vocation, when they themselves have so little direct 
experience to rely upon. This defect tends to be further 
heightened in those OICs which do not assign counselors 
on the basis of the vocational area chosen by the trainee. 

For then the counselor must become knowledgeable on seven or 
eight, or even ten skill areas, instead of one or two. 

An allied problem in the vocational guidance area is 
that usually a trainee must make an early choice of skills 
courses in order to be placed in particular feeder or skill 
training classes. Without sophisticated and informed 
counseling, too often the trainee will choose a vocational 
area based on hearsay or supposed glamour. Oklahoma City 
noted that with intensive and experienced vocational 
guidance during orientation, such uninformed trainee de- 
cisions were kept to a minimum. 

As in the case with feeder and skill training teachers, 
the OIC counselor, too, is operating in an intellectual 
vacuum. He is not aware of advances or refinements in the 
field of guidance and counseling, nor is it likely that there 
are many others within his own community who have firsthand 
knowledge about counseling the disadvantaged. 



It is unpleasant to report that the author noted 
in the counseling chapters of Washington, D.C., Oklahoma 
City, Roanoke, Omaha, Jacksonville and Dallas, that the 
exact same word-for-word language was used in certain 
sub-sections* The duplication for most reports was more 
than a sentence or two* In some reports, substantial 
parts of the counseling sections were identical or very 
similar. This, of course, casts doubt not only on the 
counseling sections but on the veracity of the reports 
as a whole. 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1* A complete program of in-service training in both 
group and on-going counseling should be developed for OIC 
counselors and supervisors. Counselors ought to expand 
their contacts with local community colleges and other 
individuals in the fields of vocational guidance and 
counseling. 

2. Current materials and literature in the counseling 
area should be collected from individual OICs and other 
manpower programs, collated, and made available to each OIC;, 
At the least, OICs ought to have their own counseling 
manuals * 

In the absence of any large scale effort by the govern- 
ment or the OIC Institute, the author believes that the out- 
standing curriculum specialist, feeder teacher, skill 
instructor and counselor from the better OICs ought to visit 
the other OICs, conduct in-service training, and develop 
lines of inter-program communication. 

3. Counselors should not be assigned on a random 
basis, but should be assigned by trainee skill training 
areas. Counselors should learn exactly what qualities, 
skill and dexterity levels, and educational requirements 
employers look for in each industry in their vocational 
areas. Counselors also should become knowledgeable about 
union and employer personnel practices, company advancement 
policies, pay scales and career opportunities in their 
areas . 



4. OICs should be more alert to the importance of 
intensive counseling and vocational guidance during the 
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intake and orientation periods, and during the first few 
weeks of feeder classes, when trainee drop-ou v t rates seem 
the highest. One OIC visited made no provision for 
scheduled counseling whatsoever during this time. 

5. OIC trainees ought to have a definite schedule 
of counseling appointments throughout their progress in 

the program. Counseling should not be left to a chance meeting 
in the halls between classes or to trainees having to seek 
out a counselor in order to raise a problem with him. 

6. Much follow-up counseling needs to be done with 
OIC graduates who are placed in employment. Most follow-ups 
are simply checks to learn if the employee is still on the 
job. The reports mention little about follow-up guidance 

or counseling after job placement. Some reports, however, 
do state that they do not have the resources to do an 
effective job in this area. Adequate provision should be 
made for follow-up counseling in the OIC budgets. 

7. Counseling would appear to be an appropriate area 
for use of non-professional aides. The OIC graduate who has 
been through the program may be able to deal quite effectively 
with new recruits who are having difficulties completing the 
course of instruction. As Erie has noted, career mobility 

is also a realistic possibility in the guidance and counseling 
field . 
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X JOB DEVELOPMENT AND PLACEMENT 



This chapter on job development and placement is likely 
to be taken by the reader in an evaluative sense. Obviously, 
the value of the OIC experiment ultimately will be measured 
in terms of how successful it was in educating and training 
people for jobs and for what per-capita cost. But OIC job 
placement statistics are enormously misleading. Each OIC 
must be discussed on a case-by-case basis. Furthermore, 
follow-up statistics are almost invariably absent from the 
reports. On his visits, the author did not talk with 
employers about the quality of OIC trainees they have hired. 

This chapter will describe, rather than judge, the OIC 
job development, placement and follow-up functions. It 
also will offer a brief analysis of OIC 1 s crude job place- 
ment statistics. In no sense, however, should this, chapter 
be taken as an evaluation of the total OIC program, as it 
is reflected in the number and quality of jobs secured by 
OIC graduates . 

A. SYNTHESIS 

Relatively few OICs report difficulty in placing their 
skill training graduates, except perhaps in the craft union 
fields. The universal problem seems to be in retaining 
trainees long enough for them to complete their courses and 
be placed. From their reports, OICs generally seem to be 
training people for jobs which are in local demand and the 
OIC training, apparently, is a significant factor in securing 
the jobs. 



1 . Placement Functions 



Generally, the job development and placement staff 
operates as a single unit, reporting directly to the OIC 
executive director or his deputy. It has the prime responsi- 
bility for dealing with employers and unions. It has close 
relationships with the other OIC departments, especially 
with the counselors and the skill training instructors. 

OICs try to develop relationships with a wide variety 
of local employers. A few report significant differences 
between large and small employers. Omaha and Oklahoma City 
noted that it was far easier to deal with large employers. 



On the: other hand, Roanoke said it had more success with 
cmplf yors of 15 or less workers. 

Some OICs complain that they have had difficulty :m 
making appointments with employer personnel at executive 
levels, and have had to deal with the usually more stolid 
personnel managers. Most OICs, however, do not speak of 
serious employer intransigence and, in fact, report that 
employers are eager to work with OIC. All note that 
employer contacts must be made on a person-to-person basis. 

In the average OIC, approximately three weeks before 
a trainee finishes his skills course, the job placement 
branch is notified. The trainee's skills instructor, his 
counselor, and the job placement specialist have a three-way 
conference to determine if the trainee is "job ready." If 
he is, then future job interviews and appointments are made 
by the job placement staff. 

Sometimes the job placement process is initiated by 
industry rather than the OIC. In this case, a request for 
an employee will come directly to the OIC from a certain 
employer, most often before the trainee has completed his 
training. To determine if a suitable prospective employee 
is available, the job placement specialist will give the 
request to the head counselor, who will in turn meet with 
the skills instructor in the employer's related area to 
ascertain if any trainee is ready for this particular job. 

Before the trainee is sent to an employer for his job 
interview, the trainee often will undergo a short, intensive 
pre -placement , readiness procedure. He will be told by the 
job placement specialist all the details of the job: rates 

of pay, working hours, opportunities for advancement, plant 
working shifts, and details about the employer. He may 
take part in simulated interviews, and practice filling 
out that employer's job application. He also will practice 
taking any tests which that employer would give to new 
applicants . 

In addition, the trainee's counselor or job placement 
specialist will make sure the trainee has letters of 
recommendation from the OIC; enough money for transportation 
to the interview; and enough to buy an appropriate dress or 
suit, or get a haircut. Brotherhood loans or grants are made 
for these purposes, if necessary. 
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2. Kinds of Placements 



Chart 2 gives a very rough indication of the kinds 
of placements made by OICs . The data is not uniform and 
therefore the columns are not totaled, because to do so 
would be most misleading. Unfortunately, the data is 
the best available. 

Column 1 shows the total job placements made by the 
OIC. Columns 2 through 7 indicate job placements nade 
prior to completion of OIC skill training courses. Column 
2 represents the total jobs trainees were placed in from 
the feeder. Sometimes it includes Columns 3 through 7, 
and sometimes not. The OIC reports are unclear on this. 

Column 3 notes stop-gap or part-time jobs procured at any 
time. Column 4 indicates direct placements made by the 
OIC without the applicant having even been an OIC student. 
Column 5 represents jobs students got themselves rather 
than jobs procured by the OIC job development and placement 
staff. No average length of stay in the OIC can be 
assumed. Columns 6 and 7 indicate training-related jobs 
and non-training jobs, respectively. Usually, although 
not always, these are job placements occurring before 
completion of skill training but after completion of 
feeder. 

Columns 8 through 10 represent jobs obtained after 
completion of skill training. Column 8 is the total; 

9 and 10 divide this total into training related or non- 
training related categories. No valid follow-up statistics 
were provided, which is why Column 11 is incomplete. Blank 
spaces stand for figures not provided by the OIC or unable 
to be deciphered. In a number of cases, individual 
OIC figures do not add up to Column 1 totals. Evidently, 
this is because a number of job placements are subsumed 
in one figure or visa-versa. Thus, a non-training job related 
might also be a trainee placement or job from the feeder 
and be recorded in both Columns 7, and 5 or 2. 

Training related jobs procured upon completion of 
skill training are the real goal of the OICs. Many of 
their jobs, however, are of less quality. Thus, of 
Jacksonville's total of 275 jobs, only 39 were training 
related, procured after the trainee had completed his 
skill training instruction. In Omaha, it was only 57 of 
297; in Seattle, 168 of 998. Oklahoma City had a more 
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significant percentage: 200 out of 366. What is important 

is that in stating job ^placement figures, the OICs be 
able to break them down into the kind of detail which is 
meaningful. Jobs, in general, are not the goal. Only 
certain kinds of jobs are important. 

Column 3 also shows that a large percentage of total 
jobs have been of the stop-gap variety. Dallas shows 
144 of 482; Charleston has 51 of 118; Erie discloses over 
25%; Little Rock, over 50%. Stop-gap jobs are normally 
low-skilled and low-paying jobs which often are seasonal 
or temporary. Stop-gap jobs are found for a trainee only 
when he absolutely must have some kind of steady income 
in order to remain in the program, and there is no other 
way of obtaining the necessary funds. A good deal of 
the time and energy of the job development and placement 
staff is concerned with finding stop-gap jobs, matching 
the job with the trainee, and keeping both stop-gap 
employer and trainee satisfied. 

OICs report that finding a stop-gap job for a 
trainee often means that it is the last time the OIC 
sees the trainee. This is because the job offers 
immediate income to the trainee and fulfills his short 
range goal of finding employment. Also, stop-gap 
jobs may pay a higher initial hourly wage than the 
entry-level job for which the student is training. In 
addition, many stop-gap jobs involve physical labor and 
the student is too exhausted after working all day to 
resume his training at night. A number of OICs will 
not obtain stop-gap jobs for trainees until they have 
been in the program a few weeks. Oklahoma City, however, 
finds them most useful. 

Another kind of placement made by OICs is direct 
trainee placements (column 4) . This placement is made 
when a trainee uses the OIC as an employment agency -- 
not to secure training, but simply to locate a job 
opening. Some OICs encourage this approach. Seattle, 
for example, has taken over a job market originally 
formed by local businesses to help place minority appli- 
cants. It has expanded the staff of the job market to 
include a supervisor, counselor and aide, and ^job 
development specialist. Seattle shows 241 direct place- 
ments and probably a significant percentage of column 5 
(244) is also of this nature. 
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Other OICs do not want to engage in direct placement 
activities and discourage it. Apparently, these OICs 
believe that their primary function is to train students, 
and they would rather not put their stamp of approval on 
just anyone who walks through the door. Host OICs seem 
to engage in some direct placement procedures, but do not 
encourage it. 

Another kind of placement is the job a trainee 
procures by himself (column 5) . In Erie, o*:er 25% of its 
placements were of this nature. In Omaha, Seattle and 
Washington, D. C. the figures were also substantial for 
trainee placements. What the OICs do not know, however, 
is how much credit they should take for this kind of 
placement. The answer often will depend on how long the 
trainee was enrolled at OIC. Perhaps, the job was secured 
because of some degree of OIC training or motivation or 
information that the trainee obtained from OIC. In 
measuring OIC effectiveness and per-capita costs, this kind 
of data will have to be refined. 

Both columns 7 and 10 raise the question of how 
valuable is a non-training related job. What credit is 
due to OIC? how has OIC improved the trainee's chances 
of success if he was placed in a non-training related 
position? and how much better does he fare than someone 
with no training? 

A variety of placements are made by OIC but: (1) 

little data is kept on each type; (2) the data that is 
recorded, often, does not evaluate OIC's part in the job 
placement; and (3) the real value of placements such as 
direct placements, stop-gap jobs, and non-training 
related placements cannot be assessed without follow-up 
information. 

Lastly, in this regard, it should be mentioned that 
in the overwhelming majority of cases, the "best" jobs 
(training related after completion of skill training) 
are not obtained by men, but by women. For example, of 
Erie's 160 training related jobs secured upon completion 
of training, a minimum of 73% were obtained by women 
(secretarial and key punch) . In Little Rock, 41 of 54 
training related placements went to females; and in 
Omaha, all 57 were secretarial jobs. 



3. 



Follow-up 



OICs endeavor to do follow-up work with both the 
employer and OIC graduate. Ideally, the employer is contacted 
at periodic intervals of one week, one month, three months, 
and one year, to learn whether or not he is satisfied 
with the OIC referral and what problems, if any, he may 
have with him. Information is requested on the employee's 
attendance, punctuality, quality of work, OIC training, 
the employee’s advancement (if any), ability to accept 
supervision, ability to get along with his co-workers, 
and any other comments the employer might wish to make. 

Many OICs admit that they simply have not had time to 
do follow-up checks at all. Others have made some. Most 
did not discuss it. As column 11 shows, few of the 
reports give any follow-up statistics whatsoever. Some 
that do did not say when the follow-up was made and so 
have not been included. 

In Little Rock, of 54 training related placements 
made after completion of vocational training, 33 were 
r..o longer on the job or in a comparable job. Graduates 
left for a variety of reasons: pregnancy, moved to another 

city, quit, could not be located, etc. On the other hand, 
Jacksonville did report that of 189 follow-ups it did on 
full-time placements, only 21 persons were no longer still 
working. But for the most part, follow-up statistics 
are simply lacking and what they could disclose is critical 
to any analysis of OIC placement efforts. 

Another aspect of job follow-up is work with the OIC 
graduate. This is performed either by the counselor or by 
the job placement staff. Again, lip-service is paid to 
the concept but very little hard evidence could be found 
that it was being done. No OICs reported using job "coaches" 
(Milwaukee said it was thinking of it) ; or assigning 
particular individuals or OIC "alumni" to keep in 
steady touch with OIC graduates. 

Only one OIC reported offering continued feeder or 
upgrading services to new jobholders. This was Washington, 
D.C., which had worked out an imaginative arrangement 
with the Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
whereby HUD hired OIC clerical trainees at low G.S. levels 
and allowed them to upgrade their skills by continued 
attendance at OIC. But there was no plan for general 
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upgrading or continued education for other OIC graduates. 

4 . Job Development 

Few OICs made any real distinction between job 
development work and job placement services. Again, this 
may be because there appeared to be no substantia], 
difficulty in placing graduates once they had completed 
the course of instruction. A number of OICs, however, 

(Dallas, Little Rock) did report job development break- 
throughs, especially in the area of hiring black graduates. 
Little Rock noted it had placed the first black key punch 
operators in local banks, the first Negro secretaries in 
the Governor's office, and the first black "out front" 
clerical workers in the State IRS. Seattle reported 
that it had placed four black graduates with the King 
County District (Labor) Council of Carpenters. 

Reports were quite skimpy on other job development 
breakthroughs. Erie reported limited success in getting 
a few employers to substitute an OIC certificate for a 
high school diploma. Washington, D. C. remarked that 
Western Union would eliminate its requirements for a 
high school diploma for any OIC graduate who passed the 
SAT test. And Cincinnati obtained an agreement from the 
City to use an OIC certificate in place of a high school 
degree in the hiring of new Cincinnati city employees. 

Other artificial barriers such as sex, age, criminal 
records, and testing evidently were more difficult to break 
down. 

B. COMMENTS 

There is little question but that the OIC statistics 
on job development, placement and follow-up are among the 
weakest parts of their reports. This is particularly 
frustrating when the ultimate goal of all OICs must be to 
secure jobs for the disadvantaged. If the program were to 
be judged solely on the basis of the number of those students 
who were successfully placed in training related jobs upon 
completion of skill training and have remained on the job 
for at least six months (and the percentage of males), 
the author believes that the conclusion would be disastrous — 
not so much for the OICs, but for the Nation. 
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As idr : ' from certain basic problems of interpreting 
OIC placement data, this dichotomy between expectation 
and results leads to two conclusions. First, that the 
1 job of training the disadvantaged for constructive jobs 
they can retain is a gigantic task -- far greater than 
most people (including government officials) realize; and 
that to assume that all a trainee needs is a little 
grooming and hygiene, a pair of glasses, and a few months 
of feeder and skills instruction to gain permanent and 
meaningful employment, is a naive and ill-informed opinion. 
Further, to believe that under- financed OICs, even with 
their basic tools of dedicated staff, black leadership, 
community base, and individual attention, can remedy genera- 
tions of black degradation and employer conservatism is 
engaging in a cruel hoax of self-deception and OIC 
frustration , 

The overwhelming single impression the author is 
left with after reading the reports, examining the 
statistics, and seeing three of the '’better" OICs, is 
that a child has been equipped with a bee-bee gun to 
wage technological warfare against a modern army. What 
is terribly significant is not the shallowness of the 
CIC placement statistics, but the depth of the problem 
of educating, motivating and training the disadvantaged. 

The second (and more placid) conclusion one draws 
after examining what OIC placement statistics exist, 
is that there appears to be little agreement on the 
value or the desirability of (or how to measure) the 
various kinds of placement activities in which the OICs 
engage . If a trainee is placed on a job through the 
efforts of the OIC (no matter how slight the help) , 
then, somehow, this effort should be reflected in and 
measured by the placement statistics. 

Depending upon the local situation, OIC engagement 
in direct placement activities may or may not be a valuable 
service to the black and the business communities. But it 
too needs to be considered, weighed, and its value 
reflected in a statistical analysis. 

On the other hand, efforts to secure permanent non- 
training related job placements prior to completion of 
skill training may not be worthwhile if there were figures 
to show, for example, that trainees so placed had no better 
retention rates than recruits. off the street. There is 
also a serious question as to the value of stop-gap jobs, 

\ 
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considering the amount of job development and counseling 
staff time which goes into securing them, and the high 
training drop-out rate of those jobholders. Obviously, 
some kind of expanded Brotherhood Fund or Work-Scholarship 
program (as discussed in Chapter XV) would be far 
better than stop-gap employment. Yet, even without 
additional student financial aid, OICs carefully ought 
to consider whether stop-gap jobs are worth funding in 
the first place. 

It is obvious that job follow-up is another area 
into which the OICs have not delved deeply. The reports 
disclose no serious efforts being made to go beyond 
checking to see if the trainee is still employed by the 
^me company. It is true, however, that in the OICs 
visited, there is a growing awareness that more needs to 
be done in this regard. 

The job development area, too, is weak. The reports 
do not distinguish between job development and job place- 
ment functions. The principal barrier to securing 
employment seems to be the OIC target population's enormous 
difficulty in passing job entrance examinations. Yet 
little work is being done to try to prove to the employer 
that such tests are not determinative of an employee's 
actual ability to perform the job for which he is being 
hired . 



For example, in Erie, of 25 of f-the-st reet welding 
applicants who took Litton Industries 1 standard manual 
dexterity test for welders, all but two failed. When this 
same test was given to three OIC welders who had almost 
completed their welding training, all of them failed 
the test, as well. The OIC trainees, in the opinion of 
their skills instructor, were persons who were excellent 
apprenticeship welders. 

It was obvious that this test did not accurately 
measure the ability of a person to be^ a welder. If this 
example could have been expanded to include a greater 
sampling and the results brought to the attention of the 
state employment service and Litton, then , s ignif leant 
changes in the industrial testing procedures for local 
wslders might have been made. The OIC would have accomplished 
a major breakthrough in the job development area. 
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The Harrisburg OIC has tried an experiment which 
has interesting possibilities. Harrisburg has been 
successful in getting the local office of Blue Shield 
to do "pilot testing." The OIC graduate is given the 
employer's standard entrance examination and the test 
results are sealed for 90 days. The graduates are all hired 
and placed on thejob. Three months later, the 
graduates are rated on the basis of their actual job 
performance. If their performance is satisfactory the 
employee is retained. Harrisburg reports that many of 
those retained by Blue Shield had not passed the original 
examination . 

Milwaukee told of an experimental arrangement with 
the Wisconsin Telephone Company for 15 trainees. All 15 
failed the company’s entrance exam, but were hired on 
a basis of work one-half day at the company and study 
one-half day at OIC. At the end of the experimental 
period, 13 of the 15 were retained by the company. 

Washington, D.C. noted that it was cooperating with 
the Civil Service Commission in what could be a far- 
reaching experiment aimed at revising the CSC require- 
ments for G.S. levels 1 and 2 employment, based on the 
true abilities of OIC's target population. Both Omaha 
and Seattle have convinced a few employers to let OIC 
give the employers' tests tc trainees on OIC's 
familiar premises under OIC supervision. 

These illustrations show that some imaginative 
job development work is being done by OICs in limited 
cases, but such examples are few and far between and 
relate to only a handful of employers. 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The same recommendation made with regard to the 
skill training chapter is repeated here; namely, that 
OICs should seek to make direct arrangements for basic 
education and skill training with specific, large, local 
employers to enhance job development and placement 
prospects . 
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2. OICs should analyze the desirability of their 
various kinds of trainee placements -- direct, feeder, 
stop-gap, trainee self-placed, non-training related and 
placements made prior to completion of training -- in 
order to be able to measure the OIC affect on each 
placement, assess its cost, and value its advisability. 

03C statistical tools need to be more precise in order 
to accomplish this. 

3. OICs must keep detailed follow-up statistics 

at periodic intervals to learn what happens to a trainee after 
he has been placed on the job. There is no better way 
to judge the effectiveness of OIC training. 

4. OICs should provide follow-up services to its 
graduates after their job placement. Techniques such 
as "coaching", the "buddy system", and imaginative use 

of OIC alumni ought to be tried. In addition, OICs should 
offer continuing education, counseling, and vocational 
upgrading sen ices (like Washington, D.C.) to graduates. 

The Department of Labor should let OICs know which 
follow-up procedures it has found particularly useful 
in its other manpower programs. 

5. Job development -- as distinguished from job 
placement-- needs to be further explored. Employers 
utilizing artificial job entrance requirements such as 
high school diplomas should be asked to substitute OIC 
training certification. The device of "pilot testing" 
as used in Harrisburg, Milwaukee's pilot hiring 
experiment, and giving employer tests on OIC premises are 
other good ideas. 

6. The author also recommends that either the 
government or OIC Philadelphia collect whatever data 
is available from local OICs on the standardized 
employment tests used by major industries. Industrial 
psychologists and experts then should be asked to 
correlate test scores with actual job performance of 
disadvantaged trainees. The results of this examination 
should be brought home to the major industries. There is 
a basic belief on the part of OICs that not only are 
employment tests useful vehicles for discrimination, 

but they also rarely predict actual job performance of 
minority group members. 
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7. Once again, there is a dire need for in-service 
training cor job development and placement personnel. 

Most OIC job development and placement staffs seem to go 
about their work in a very ordinary and pedestrian manner. 

3. (For the record: The job of training and 

placing the disadvantaged is far more arduous than 
realized. Most manpower programs simply are not equipped 
to do more than a surface job.) 
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XI TRAINEE CHARACTERISTICS AND RATE OF PROGRESS 



The intention of this chapter is to deal with trainee 
statistical information as a whole. The previous chapters 
have been concerned with OIC organization, administration, 
and with OIC functions (recruitment, feeder, skill training, 
counseling, and job development and placement) 0 This 
chapter will summarize the characteristics of the population 
OIC is reaching and the rate at which trainees progress 
through the program (trainee flow) . 

As in the case with the preceding chapter’s analysis of 
OIC job placement figures, the whole OIC program cannot be 
evaluated on the basis of this chapter’s progress statistics. 
The data available is too crude and incomplete. Some in- 
sights and indications may be gained; but certainly one 
should not attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
program on the basis of admittedly inaccurate mathematical 
data . 

A. SYNTHESIS 

1. Trainee Characteristics 

It is an understatement to say that statistics are not 
exactly OIC's forte. Trainee characteristics are not 
tabulated in the same way by each OIC. Information categories 
differ widely from one OIC to another. There is no uniformity 
in statistical divisions within OIC informational categories. 
Separate statistics are not kept differentiating day and 
night trainees. Some OIC characteristics are based on 
a feeder sample, others on an enrollment basis, still others 
on those recruited. 

Plunging ahead, nevertheless, from the rough calcula- 
tions available, it may be said that the OICs seem to be 
reaching a relatively poor, young, female, Negro, un- 
employed or underemployed population, with some high 
school education. Whether or not this is the ’’hard-core" , 
depends upon the definition of "hard-core. 11 

\ 

a. Sex 

Chart 3 shows the male-female distribution of 
almost 17,000 OIC trainees. There were 5746 or 34% male 
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and 10,960 or 66% female. Only one OIC, Seattle, had more 
men than women, but the numerical sample used was unavail- 
able. In a number of OICs, the female percentage was quite 
high: 88% in Cincinnati; 77% in Jacksonville; 71% in Little 

Rock; and 70% in Oklahoma City. However, Erie, Roanoke, 

East Palo Alto, and Washington all showed a 40% or higher 
male enrollment. 

While most OICs did not keep separate statistics 
on their day and night training, from my field trips it 
was apparent that the female enrollment during the day was 
higher than at night. This is most probably because many 
of the men were underemployed but still held jobs during 
che day and could only attend classes at night. 

b . Race 



Chart 4 indicates that for all OICs, out of a 
total sample of over 15,000 trainees, 81% were Negro; 16% 
were white; and 3% were neither (mostly Mexican-American 
and Puerto Ricans). For many of the OICs, it was unmistak- 
ably a black program (Washington, D.C. 98%; Milwaukee 99%; 
Little Rock 94%; Camden 97%; Cincinnati 95%; Jacksonville 
97%; Dallas 94%; Omaha 94%). For others, especially Erie 
(49%) and Seattle (46%) the problem may be how to get more 
blacks into the program. 

c . Pre-training Work Status 

This statistic was not kept by' all OICs. Even when 
tabulations were made, different break outs were used by 
each OIC. It was impossible to get any fair idea of the 
percentage of persons on welfare, or still in school or 
those who were not in the work force. No definition is 
given for "unemployed." Furthermore, the first column, 
which lumps together "underemployed and employed" in one 
category, is obviously grossly imprecise. For what it is 
worth, the totals from Chart 5 are: 41% "employed or under- 
employed" and 50% "unemployed." The remaining 9% are perhaps 
out of the work force, or on welfare or cannot be accounted 
for because of the incomplete data. 
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d. Stated Education Levels 



Once again, there was no uniform educational break 
out by grade level. The author has made rought calculations 
where the OIC reports had the basic information but had 
divided it into different grade categories. Stated grade 
levels, however, are almost meaningless since test and OIC 
reports disclose that the average reading and mathematics 
levels of OIC trainees were closer to fifth and sixth 
grades than to ninth grade and above, which Chart 6 would 
indicate . 

Washington, D.C. noted that the stated median 
grade completed for men and women entering its remedial 
education course (NB: not the feeder, in general) , was 

tenth grade. However, based on the Stanford Achievement 
Test, the median functional grade level in reading for the 
same men was 6.6, and for women, 6.8. The median functional 
grade level in arithmetic computation for men was 5.2, and 
for women 5.9; and for arithmetic application it was for 
men 6.6? and for women, 6.3. 

Chart 6, nevertheless, does show that OIC trainees 
had received an appreciable degree of formal education. Of 
almost 15,000 trainees, 24% had an eighth grade or below 
education; 51% said they had some high school training? and 
25% stated they had completed twelfth grade or above. 

e . Age 

Here, too, OIC classifications were not made 
according to the same categories and the author has made his 
own rough tabulations from the data submitted. Chart 7 
shows that of over 11,000 trainees, 35% were 21 or younger; 
57% ranged between 22 and 44 years old; and only 8% were 
over 45. 



Since male enrollment figures are low, since secre- 
tarial placement statistics are high and given 
average age and education levels noted above, one can (almost 
accurately) guess that a significant proportion of OIC 
trainees are relatively young, Negro women (with some high 
school education), training for secretarial jobs. 
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Few OICs keep accurate income statistics on their 
trainees. Fewer still differentiate between individual 
income and family income, or classify income according to 
family size. It was, therefore, impossible to make up a 
chart on the income information contained in the OIC reports. 
Here, however, are a few declarative samples: Jacksonville 

reported all of its trainees "disadvantaged" under the terms 
of Manpower Administration Order No. 2-68; Omaha reported 
57% of its trainees "disadvantaged" under the same order; 
Oklahoma City said 604 of 699 trainees had incomes under 
$3,000; East Palo Alto noted the average income per family 
was $4,100; Harrisburg stated 40% of its trainees earned 
less than $1,000; 30% between $1-3,000; 25% between $3-5,000; 
and 5% over $5,000; Erie reported that only 17% of its 
trainees exceeded the OEO poverty guidelines. 

2. Attendance 



Only a few OICs reported on their general classroom 
attendance levels. Dallas said it averaged 70% attendance; 
Seattle, Roanoke and Little Rock reported approximately a 
50% average. From the author's observation, a 50% figure is 
generous . 



3. Rate of Progress 



Chart 8 attempts to measure, in a very rough manner, 
the progress of a trainee from the time he enrolls in the 
OIC feeder to when he is job-placed after completion of 
skill training. The results are disillusioning — at best. 

Column 1 of Chart 8 represents the total who entered 
the feeder. This is after the trainee has gone through 
intake and, in some cases, orientation. Columns 2 through 
5, indicate respectively, stated feeder drop-outs, those 
leaving for some kind of job, trainees still in the feeder, 
and those who have finished the feeder. Column 6 includes 
those transferred from feeder who entered skill training 
courses and perhaps others, as well, who did not go through 
the feeder. Columns 7 through 10 represent for the voca- 
tional apea the same categories that columns 2 through 5 
represent for the feeder. Columns 11 and 12 represent jobs 
procured upon completion of skill training. Column 11 is 
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total jobs. Column 12 is training related jobs. 

It is impossible to obtain an average feeder completion 
rate for all OICs. But if we take column 1 totals for Camden, 
Charleston, Cincinnati, Jacksonville, Omaha, Roanoke and 
Seattle, and subtract column 4 (for those still . remaining 
in the feeder) , we get an average feeder completion rate 
of 39% for those seven OICs. It actually is somewhat higher 
because neither Cincinnati nor Seattle had figures for those 
still remaining in the feeder. These averages do not in- 
cluded Washington's (somewhat remarkable) 95% feeder 
completion rate. It should also be noted that "completion" 
rate is not the same as "drop-out" rate, because some of 
those who did not complete the feeder did obtain jobs, 
although these are probably of the stop-gap variety. 

Since we have no figures for Camden or Cincinnati, the 
average skill training completion rate is based on six 
OICs: Cincinnati, Jacksonville, Omaha, Roanoke, Seattle, 

and Washington, D.C. Taking into account those still in 
skill training, the average vocational completion rate is 
36%. This is surprisingly close to the feeder rate, when one 
considers that skill training covers a much longer course 
time. This rate actually is somewhat higher because 
Cincinnati did not have a figure for those remaining in 
skill training. 

If one were to take the column 1 starting figure and 
add to it the difference between columns 5 and 6 (which 
will account for new trainees starting skill training who did 
not go through the feeder) , and subtract columns 4 and 9 
for those trainees who are still enrolled in feeder and skill 
training, and compare this total with the total of column 
10, one has some idea of the "program completion" rate from 
feeder enrollment to the completion of skill training. The 
average "program completion" rate for Cincinnati, Erie, 
Jacksonville, Omaha, Roanoke, Seattle and Washington, D.C. 
(skill only) is 21%. 

If one were to go a step further and compare the above 
figure with column 11 for those same seven OICs, one would 
have a "job completion" rate — i.e., how many of those who 
enroll in OIC end up in jobs upon completion of OIC feeder 
and vocational training courses. This rate is 14%. ' The 
rate for training related jobs would be even less. In 
addition, if job follow-up figures or statistics on male 
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placements were available, the rates would be considerably 
lower. An unpleasant fact to contemplate. 

It is absurd to go on much further with this kind of 
exercise. One cannot judge whether a completion rate of 
14% or 44% is excellent, good, poor or terrible because 
there is nothing with which to compare it. Different rates 
among OICs may be meaningful only if statistics are kept in 
the same manner. Again, it should be noted that the other 
side of the completion rate coin is not drop-out rates, 
because trainees have procured jobs as well. 

But two significant impressions do emerge from even a 
rough analysis of this sort. First, there is a significant 
drop-out rate (or rate of non-completion) in both the 
feeder and skill training areas, and in the program as a 
whole. Second, (and it hardly needs repeating) it is a 
gargantuan task to educate, motivate, train and place the 
disadvantaged in meaningful jobs. 

4. Prop-outs 

A few OICs have analyzed their drop-out rates. The 
reasons and the percentages listed by Oklahoma City are 
representative. They were: 



Economic Reasons 34% 
Dissatisfaction with program 1% 
Child Care 24% 
Transportation 33% 
Moved 2% 
Employed 6% 



Dallas noted over 50% dropping out because of money, child 
care and transportation problems. Seattle estimated: 50% 

due to financial need; 20% to transportation; and 10% to 
day care; the rest were too varied to catalogue. It is 
obvious that lack of income, and lack of transportation 
and child care facilities (in part caused by lack of funds) 
are the principal drop-out causes. 

Yet, this can be misleading. Trainees, as noted by 
some OICs, will not always give the true reason for 
dropping out. No one likes to say, "I just can't make it." 
There may well be a greater percentage who drop out because 
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they are not happy with the program, have lost their interest 
or cannot do the work. 

B . COMMENTS 

Most of the OICs fill out great reams of statistical 
information reports for the federal funding agencies, but 
one gets no sense that the OICs believe the statistics have 
any relevancy to the management of their own programs. 

Most OICs think the government needs the statistics for some 
remote, tenebrous purpose. Moreover, the whole subject of 
statistics seems to grip some OIC personnel in a fearful 
paralysis . 

By and large, most of the OICs have the pertinent 
statistics, somewhere, but what they lack is the ability 
to manage and interpret the data for internal use. For 
example, if the bulk of OIC trainees are dropping out from 
the feeder during the first few weeks, maybe special efforts 
need to be made to change the early feeder program. Perhaps 
that is when the most intensive counseling should be scheduled; 
or more industrial field visits taken; or additional Brother- 
hood grants made. 

If the feeder completion rate is too low, perhaps this 
indicates that feeder and skill training courses ought to 
be further combined. At one OIC visited, attendance levels 
in the secretarial classes were not above 50 %, and only 
about one-half the typewriters were being utilized, yet 
there was a waiting list of applicants to take the course. 

The drop-out and completion statistics have been dis- 
cussed above. For the author, they delineate the depth of 
the problem. But for the OICs, it ought to suggest another 
way of looking at their programs. It is important to have 
an idea of trainee flow and trainee progress toward enumerated 
goals. It is the only way to get an accurate picture of the 
program, as a whole, and to analyze where corrective action 
needs to be taken at key points along the critical path. 

Given the variety of uses to which some of the above 
drop-out and completion rate statistics can be put, it may 
make more sense to do as Washington, D.C. suggests: namely, 

wait until an intensive orientation period is completed 
before "enrolling M trainees and unduly inflating the initial 
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program drop-out base. Statistics obviously ought to be 
kept on recruitment and orientation, but they need not form 
the base figures for comparative drop-out or job completion 
rates . 



One of the questions always asked about OICs is, “Are 
they reaching the hard-core?" The answer is, "What do you 
mean by hard-core?" OIC trainees are relatively young, 

Negro, female, unemployed or underemployed, members of low 
income families, and have functional educational levels 
below the eighth grade. On the other hand, a majority of 
the OIC trainees are not either young, black, poor, drop- 
outs; or black, impoverished, male, family heads. 

In fact, it is hard to see how the program could reach 
those last mentioned without a much more elaborate vocational 
plant, wider course offerings, financial incentive plan, 
and longer, more intensive training. With its present, 
rather limited plant and facilities, moderate black leader- 
ship, solid community roots, and no stipends, the OICs are 
reaching the kind of generally "disadvantaged" population 
one could expect. What seems important is not whether they 
are reaching the "core" of the "hard-core" , but whether 
they are reaching disadvantaged people, who are in need of 
education, motivation, training and better jobs. The answer 
seems to be "yes." 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The government should re-examine its statistical 
needs and put OIC reporting on a more uniform basis. It 
appears that OICs are greatly overburdened with confusing 
and dissimilar reporting requirements for the DOL, HEW, 0E0, 
the CAAs, and even the OIC Institute. Perhaps much improve- 
ment has been made since the OIC reports were written, but 
much resentment remains among OICs visited over the be- 
wildering profusion of reporting requirements. 

2. The government and/or OIC Institute (with or without 
the help of outside consultants) , ought to instruct OIC 
personnel on the use of statistical information for internal 
management purposes. Not -only should statistical staff be 
so trained, but OIC division heads and directors must also 
realize how to use the data generated for program realignment 
and policy changes. 
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3. OICs ought to keep statistics on trainee flow or 
progress rates. A form somewhat similar to Chart 8 (with 
additional detail and follow-up) would be adequate. 

4. Statistics • on drop-outs and reasons therefore 
should be accurately kept, in meaningful categories, so that 
necessary programmatic changes can be made to reduce the 
rate, as well as to back up any OIC arguments for future 
funding in areas such as trainee allowances, transportation, 
day care facilities, psychiatric counseling and new course 
designs. 



5. Waiting lists should be carefully updated in view 
of actual class attendance levels. 

6. Trainees should not be considered as ’’enrolled" for 
certain statistical purposes until after an initial orien- 
tation period. 
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XII RELATIONS WITH FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 



A. SYNTHESIS 

The OIC reports rarely devote more than a page or two 
to their relationships with federal, state or local agencies. 
In all fairness, this aspect of the OIC program was of 
secondary importance while the immediate problems of launching 
and guiding the program through its first months were 
being resolved. 

1 • Federal Agencies 

There are few comments in the reports concerning the 
federal agencies, other than the universal discontent 
with the tri-partite funding arrangement. The expressed 
dissatisfaction ranges from bitterness (Seattle) to con- 
trolled resentment. Probably, the OICs have been reluctant 
to bite the hand that feeds them in making their criticism 
more severe. The OICs visited expressed a deeper frustration 
than they cared to put in writing in their reports. Most 
OICs had more contact with Labor and 0E0 than with HEW, 
which seemed to be the more silent member of the trinity. 

There have been few relationships with other federal 
agencies, except for Washington, D.C.'s cooperative 
arrangements, noted above, in regard to its upgrading program 
with HUD and its experimental testing program with CSC. 

Little Rock reported -good contacts with the local Inter- 
agency Board of (Federal) Civil Service Examiners, which 
kept the OIC informed of all job openings, provided it 
with some testing and placement services, and counseled on 
skill training courses designed to meet federal minimum 
standards . 

2 . State Agencies 

a. State Employment Service 

Most OICs reported relationships with the employ- 
ment service ranging from "less than effective" (Charleston) 
and "polite and cordial" (Erie), to "cooperative" (Cincinnati; 
Little Rock) and "supportive" (Seattle) . Few examples of 
OIC-ES relationships were particularized. 
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No OICs reported outstationing of employment service 
personnel. Harrisburg noted that an OIC recruiter had a 
desk at the local state employment service office. No OIC 
reported employment service aid in testing or assessment, 
although Jacksonville did disclose that the employment 
service helped train some OIC job development staff. No 
OIC reported direct employment service placement help. Erie 
ruefully noted that an employment service officer sent to 
help the OIC sent all his own job applicants to jobs de- 
veloped by the OIC. 

b. Other Manpower Programs 

Almost all OICs reported that they were involved 
in the CAMPS planning process. Some (Jacksonville, Omaka, 
Dallas, Cincinnati) were actually on the CAMPS planning • 
subcommittee. Omaha objected that it was not on the CAMPS 
executive committee. Most OICs stated that CAMPS was not 
off the ground in their own communi ties , as of the date of 
report writing. 

Quite a few of the OICs reported offering adult 
education, counseling and some training for other local manpower 
programs. Roanoke and Washington, D.C. helped train NYC 
and New Careers enrollees. Little Rock offered remedial 
education to 200 NYC and Operation Mainstream trainees. 

Omaha was doing "orientation" training for the local CEP 
program. Seattle reported that it formed a community-wide 
council of manpower agencies to cooperatively deal with 
common local problems. 

c . Vocational Education 

Most OICs mentioned some vague cooperation with 
state vocational agencies. Seattle, however, pointed to 
extensive and specific help it received from the Washington 
State Office of Vocation Education in vocational consulting, 
curricular design, and state certification of skill training 
instructors. Jacksonville, too, reported "invaluable 
assistance" from the Florida State Office of Vocational 
Education. Little Rock has received State of Arkansas 
certification as a private vocational school, but seemingly 
little special assistance or help. Milwaukee received a 
$100,000 grant from the Wisconsin State Department of 
Vocational Education . 
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d. Welfare 



Most OICs report a cross-referral relationship with 
state and local welfare agencies. Some noted that they were 
participating in the Title V program (50 trainees in Little 
Rock) . Cincinnati and Milwaukee are training for WIN. Few 
OICs could point to any success in obtaining welfare pay- 
ments for public assistance trainees for transportation 
allowances, health examinations or purchase of such items 
as eye glasses and dentures. 

e. Vocational Rehabilitation 



Here again, the relationships are mostly of the less 
formal, cross-referral kind. Little Rock, Milwaukee and Erie 
did note that specified hours of certain days were set aside 
for OIC people to go to the local vocational rehabili- 
tation office or for them to come to OIC to interview 
individuals . 

3 . Local Agencies 



a . Community Action Agency 

Responses as to the degree of cooperation between 
local OICs and CAAs differed widely. Where the CAA played 
an important role in the formation of the OIC, relations 
were excellent (Roanoke, Oklahoma City) . In Roanoke, the 
OIC is, in effect, the manpower training arm of the CAA. The 
OIC and CAA finance offices also have been merged in Roanoke. 
Other OICs reporting good CAA relationships were Camden, 
Omaha, and Little Rock. Specific examples were generally 
not given. 

Poor CAA relationships existed in Cincinnati (where 
there were CAA-OIC funding delay problems) ? Erie (where 
white CAA Board members are hostile to the black-led OIC) ; 
and Jacksonville (where the CAA was once disaccredited iy 
0E0) . 



b . Community Colleges 

With the exception of Cincinnati and Seattle, few 
OICs discuss having extensive contacts with local or community 
colleges. Seattle reports its community colleges were helpful 
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in loaning personnel and in assisting the OIC in finding its 
director of vocational training* 

Cincinnati seems to have gone the furthest in 
utilizing the resources of its local colleges, the Universities 
of Cincinnati (located within a few blocks of the OIC) and 
Xavier. For example, almost 90% of OIC's staff is taking 
one or more courses at the local universities. OIC staff 
members receive special, favorable course tuition rates 
because of an agreement worked out between the colleges 
and the OIC, In addition, the colleges provide a fair 
amount of in -service training to the OIC. Cincinnati has 
also established a unique arrangement with a University of 
Cincinnati industrial psychologist, who screens all OIC 
staff applicants prior to their job interview by the OIC 
Board. 



c. Local Schools 



OIC relationships with the local public school 
system are rarely mentioned. Seattle, however, did report 
that the local schools provided the OIC with its first 
feeder director (on a loan basis). Milwaukee also noted 
that it had arranged a cooperative training program with 
North Division High School whereby 25 potential high school 
drop-outs would spend one-half day in school and one-half 
day at the OIC taking vocational training. 

d. Other Local Agencies 

Most OICs indicated that they were engaged in 
cross-referral activities with numerous other local agencies 
such as the Urban League, local hospitals, settlement houses, 
city court system, legal aid, planned parenthood, neighborhood 
centers, probation offices and a wide variety of other public 
and private agencies. See Section 4, Chapter IX, Counseling, 
for additional examples of local referral relationships. 

B. COMMENTS 

Surprisingly, few OICs have thought very much about 
their role as a catalyst in producing institutional change. 
Most seemed to view other agencies as the “enemy" or, at 
best, a referral source or terminal point for trainees. No 
report included as one of the functions of an OIC the concept 
of effecting orderly change within community institutions. 
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Clearly this aspect had to play a secondary role during 
the first years of OIC organization and administration. 

There were problems enough in getting off the ground and 
in dealing with day-to-day crises. However, as the OICs 
move toward stability and maturity, their success as an 
innovative program must be measured, at least in part, on 
the basis of how well they are able to influence other com- 
munity educational and training institutions. There is little 
awareness within the OICs that such is a proper role for them 
or how to go about achieving it. 

The author suspects that there is more receptivity to 
change on the part of local institutions than they are 
given credit for by the OICs. Many of the OIC teachers, 
counselors, skill training instructors, and administrators 
have been hired, either directly from the public schools, 
or are still teaching in the public and vocational schools 
during the day. They have a wealth of knowledge about those 
local institutions, and about teaching, counseling and moti- 
vating the disadvantaged, which could be profitably shared 
with others. 

Undoubtedly, the receptivity of community institutions 
to OIC prodding will vary from locality to locality. Quite 
a few of OIC‘s defensive syndromes are probably justified 
by their early experience in not receiving cooperation (and 
indeed incurring hostility) from some of the more established 
local agencies. However, times have a tendency to change 
more rapidly than the participants realize, and new efforts 
should be made by the OICs to reach out to the institutions 
around them. More importantly, the OICs should realize that 
one of their roles is to be a catalyst for positive change, 
and seek to influence the local institutions, which deal 
with a considerably larger segment of the disadvantaged 
population than the OICs. 

For example, no mention is made of OIC efforts to work 
with public school adult educators or vocational school 
instructors in the areas of teaching, counseling, training 
and motivating the disadvantaged. No cooperative measures 
for curricular design, development of learning libraries 
or use of teacher-made materials are noted. Nothing in 
common, apparently, has been done about teacher qualifi- 
cations or in-service staff training. There seems to be 
little movement toward letting the employment service 
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know what OICs have learned about recruitment, placement 
or testing. 

Obviously, before the OICs can export their experience, 
it must be demonstrated that they have a worthwhile product 
to offer. In this regard, the OICs were quite right to con- 
centrate on developing their own brand of excellence. How- 
ever, one suspects that now the OICs not only could profit 
from the experience of others, but also could demonstrate 
to others the profitability of OIC methods and techniques. 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The OICs should be aware of their role as community 
catalyst and demonstrator of new methods and ideas. They 
should know which areas within the community's system of 
public schools, vocational education, counseling, adult 
education, and testing are most in need of reform and seek 
to influence positive change at the most sensitive points 
within these areas. They should understand that they will 
be judged, in part, on how successful they are as com- 
munity innovator and stimulus for constructive change. 

Caveat: Federal funding cannot continue forever. 

2. It may be advisable that one person on the OIC 
staff be charged with the responsibility of seeing that 
specific and formal links are forged with other community 
agencies and institutions? and that division heads are in 
contact with their community counterparts. 

3. OICs should use community colleges as a more exten- 
sive resource for staff development, in-service training, 
and, perhaps, as a leader within the community for the kind 
of institutional cross-fertilization and change noted in 
paragraph 1. A public school system or vocational educator 
may listen twice to a college professor. 

4. The federal government should move toward single 
agency funding of OICs, either by giving funding responsi- 
bility to a single agency, or by delegating program funds 
to one agency. At the very least, the three agencies must 
move toward a single application and renewal form for grants 
and contracts; a single set of uniform reporting requirements? 
commonality of fiscal years and other coordinative measures 

as noted in previous recommendations. 
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XIII RELATIONS WITH INDUSTRY AND UNIONS 



A. SYNTHESIS 

QIC relationships with industry are geared to one 
purpose — to get jobs. OIC's contacts with employers, 
however, embrace more than the job development sector. 
Business and industry are also involved in OIC curricula 
design, training of trainers, and in the donation 
of equipment and other resources. 

1 . Industrial Advisory Committees 

Most OICs note that they have established an 
overall Industrial Advisory Committee with responsibility 
for reviewing the entire program. Some OICs report 
that, in addition, they have created Technical Advisory 
Committees for each skill training course. The 
functions of these committees can be roughly divided 
into four major areas: curricula design, training of 

trainers, donation of equipment and materials, and job 
development and placement. 

a . Curricula Design 

Many OICs state that industry was extremely 
helpful in designing one or more of their skill training 
courses. This is particularly true of courses which 
are geared to the needs of one, specific employer, such 
as aircraft assembly in Seattle; floor refinishing in 
Roanoke; electronic assembly in Little Rock; and a number 
of IBM key punch courses offered by the OICs. 

b. Training 

Relatively little help seems to have been 
received in the area of industrial training of trainers. 

In Little Rock, the electronic assembly skills instructor 
was hired by OIC from the major employer of OIC 
electronic assembly graduates (Baldwin Electronics) . In 
Seattle, Boeing trained the OIC aircraft assembly instruc- 
tors. But except for these examples, there are few 
reported instances of OICs obtaining training for their 
vocational teachers or utilizing industrial trainers. 
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OICs vary in the degree of success they have haa* 
in securing donations of materials and equipment* Some 
report almost no donations (Camden, Little Rock, Erie) . 
Others report a fair amount (Cincinnati ^ Oklahoma City, 
Dallas) . ^ 



A few OICs indicate that what is donated is 
often out-of-date or second hand. A number of OICs, 
however, s, ate that a whole modern classroom facility ^ 

had been given to them by local companies. IBM in Erie 
donated the key punch machines and simulators. Western 
Union gave all OIC teletype machines and telecommunications 
equipment to both Dallas and Washington, D.C. 

d . Job Development and Placement 

The major role of advisory committees is 
premised on the supposition that industry's greater 
involvement will mean its greater willingness to accept 
OIC graduates on jobs. Again, when the industrial 
contact is close, the job placement record seems 
enhanced# as borne^feut by the experiences of Boeing and 
aircraft assembly workers in Seattle; Western Electric 
and telecommunication clerks in Washington, D.C.; Baldwin 
and electronic assemblers in Little Rock; Olivetti and 
secretaries in Harrisburg; and telephone company hirings 
in Milwaukee. 

2 . Other Relationships with Industry 

Advisory committees are not the only points of 
contact OICs have created with industry. Sometimes 
a particular business will use an OIC as an "employment 
agency," and will call OIC first for all its prospective 
new employees. OICs try to develop close relations with 
business and industrial associations, such as local 
chambers of commerce and manufacturing associations. 

OIC reports mention numerous speaking appearances before 
such groups and detail the efforts made to secure their 
cooperation in spreading the OIC story among their employer 
members . 
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OICs also are in touch with local branches of the 
National Association of Businessmen. Cincinnati is holding 
its own job conference with 75 local area employers to 
introduce them to the OIC program and to solicit their 
active participation in placing OIC graduates. Local 
employers are taken on numerous regularly scheduled tours 
of OIC classrooms and training facilities. 

While not covered in their reports, all the OICs 
visited were becoming more deeply involved in 
sensitivity training for industrial supervisors and foreman. 
Erie has secured a State of Pennsylvania grant which will 
enable the OIC to give sensitivity training to a number 
of front line supervisors in race relations, minority 
history, and attitudinal development. Erie found that 
often its preconditioning of trainees did not take into 
account the sometimes unfortunate response of industrial 
supervisors and foremen to new minority and disadvantaged 
workers . 

3 . Unions 

A number cf OICs report that breaking the color line 
in unions has been far more difficult than convincing 
employers to hire the disadvantaged. Seattle did report 
some success in placing four carpenters, but most OICs 
have been unsuccessful in making craft placements. In 
Southern communities like Jacksonville, Little Rock, 
and Roanoke, OICs report they have met a stone wall. 

Many OICs simply avoid training in the building trades 
or other crafts because of the reality of the discrimina- 
tion. Omaha said it could not get into some union shops. 

Few OICs seem to have as broad contacts with unions as 
they have with industry and, apparently, few union 
members sit on OIC Boards. 

B. COMMENTS 

Much of the reported "activity" of Industrial and 
Technical Advisory Committees is probably more hopeful 
than actual. Some OICs f rankly -admitted that these 
committees needed to be rejuvenated. In the crush of 
immediate needs, this area probably has been neglected. 

1 ■ • • ( , There is another reason why OICs should involve employers 

’more deeply with their programs. As mentioned before, 
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one gets the sense that many employers are receptive to 
OIC graduates out of “do-gooder" motives, rather than 
because of the quality of the OIC product. The current 
mood among many employers, who are searching for their 
proper role in the “urban crisis," is one of initial 
cooperation and interest. Few OICs report real employer 
hostility. On the contrary, most employers, through 
NAB or some other group, seem eager to hire a few 
Negroes for civil rights compliance reasons, for govern- 
ment contracts purposes, because of tight labor market 
conditions or just to reach into the inner city in a 
helpful way. The great danger is that this kind of 
tokenism will lead to false OIC (and government) 
complacency. 

OIC permanent job placement figures are minuscule 
when compared to the magnitude of the task of training 
the disadvantaged. To date, it simply is impossible 
to tell if OIC training is actually effective or if 
employers are just taking a minimum number of OIC 
graduates for cosmetic reasons. The peril is, that 
employers will hire only up to a certain minimum, and 
then will stop. Unless OICs can pinpoint their training 
to actual job slots (rather than turning out generally 
acceptable, "qualif iable " blacks) they will cease to 
be competitive in the manpower field. Extremely close 
OlC-employer relations may be the key to this contingency. 
Closeness means in this sense, turning out an employee 
tailor-made for a specific job for a specific employer -- 
so well trained that the employer, out of economic 
necessity, must hire him. 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Industrial and technical advisory 
committees are useful devices and should be activated. 

Specific contacts also should be maintained and broadened 
with groups such as local chambers of commerce, manufacturers' 
associations and NAB. Businessmen should be asked to do 
more than "support" the OIC program. They should be asked 
to sit on specific committees, with regular meeting 
dates and planned agenda, and be assigned specific responsi- 
bilities . 
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2. Industry should bo far more active in the design 
of course curricula, training of trainers, and donation 

of machinery and equipment. Part of this lack of activity 
is the fault of OICs who have not actively sought their 
support. Part is also the result of QIC's training for 
too wide an employment market and meeting such varying 
employer requirements for equipment, curricula and 
training that a single course will not satisfy all 
employers. Again, specific tie-ins with selected employers 
may be part of the answer. 

3. Imaginative experiments, such as Erie's attempt 
to provide sensitivity training to front line supervisors , 
ought to be encouraged. 

4. The federal government and OIC Philadelphia 
should take the lead with national labor unions, large 
national employers such as Ford, IBM and GE and ask 

that they specifically get in touch with local affiliates 
in OIC communities and help break down artificial 
employment barriers. Often, these barriers cannot be 
cracked at the local level but need "home office" 
approval or national initiative. Also, the local OICs 
might be able to use the. prestige of national industrial 
and union figures coming into their communities, endorsing 
the OIC concept and philosophy, and encouraging other 
employers and unions in the community to join with their 
local affiliates in furthering OIC goals and objectives. 

5. Local OICs should ask unions, as well as employers, 
to sit on their Boards and technical advisory committees. 
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XIV RELATIONS WITH THE COMMUNITY 



A. SYNTHESIS 

OICs grew from within the black community. They were 
not superimposed by federal agencies on reluctant neighbor- 
hoods. OIC reports indicate that it was relatively easy 
for them to establish close relations with other target 
area organizations and community groups. From the author’s 
observations, the OICs did not seem to be federal or public 
programs at all. They were community-run, and surrounded 
by an aura of friendliness. 

1 . Church Orientation 

Most OICs, except Roanoke and Oklahoma City, have had 
a definite church orientation. Black clergymen have held 
up to one-third of the representation on many OIC Boards. 

Unlike the white minister, however, it should be remembered 
that the black preacher often is engaged in church-related 
work only on Sundays. He is by no means a full-tirre clergy- 
man during the week's working hours. He can also represent 
other vocational interests. 

While some OICs report a diminished contact with 
ministerial groups as their programs have developed, most, 
reports do not indicate there has been a change either 
way. In fact, both Erie and Roanoke report that they are 
eager to make increased use of neighborhood churches and 
ministers to get the OIC story across to more people in the 
community. 

2 . Civil Rights Contacts 

The OICs do not appear to take on any civil rights 
connotation at all. They seem neither activist nor con- 
servative. Most OICs report good relationships with other 
local civil rights organizations such as the NAACP, Urban 
League and Black United Front. But they themselves do not 
report taking part in any such activities. 

In Little Rock, for example, the OIC has withheld 
using standard Negro history pictures or publications as 
wall displays. Obviously, the photographs of Martin Luther King 



and Malcolm X are more acceptable in Erie's hallway than 
in Little Rock's; but even Dr, Charles Drew or Mr* Justice 
Thurgood Marshall probably would seem incendiary in Arkansas 
and, consequently, have not been used. OICs appear to have 
kept their identity scrupulously clear as job training 
programs, not civil rights projects. 

3 . Relationships with the City Government 

In only one instance, Erie, could it be ascertained 
that the Mayor had personally requested assistance from an 
OIC executive director in helping to "cool it" when civil 
disturbances broke out during the summer. Other OICs, such 
as Omaha, Charleston and Jacksonville, report good relation- 
ships with the Mayor's office. Cincinnati also noted that 
through its efforts, lines of communications were opened 
between the local police department and various neighbor- 
hoods to promote an easing of community tensions. 

4. Public Relations 



Without exception, OICs give numerous examples of 
public relations work. All report, to some degree, having 
spots and film clips on local radio and TV stations, 
obtaining good newspaper coverage, using printed brochures, 
pamphlets, and bumper-stickers, and developing OIC student 
newspapers. All undertake publicity efforts, such as 
speaker engagements, guided tours for businessmen, annual 
dinners, fund raising drives, family nights, and other 
activities, aimed at bringing their program before a larger 
audience . 

Seattle, for example, got the Mayor to designate an 
"OIC Week". Washington, D.C. had a special "OIC Sunday" 
in the community's churches. Erie reported extensive 
newspaper and TV program coverage; formation within the , 
(white) business community of an active "Volunteer Urban 
Affairs Committee;" and an OIC anniversary dinner (for 
which the General Electric Company flew in Reverend 
Sullivan in the company's private plane.) And there are 
other examples too numerous to mention. 
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Volunteers 



A few OICs described some volunteer program efforts. 

A number of them had volunteer chairmen and a separate OIC 
division for handling volunteer requests. Jacksonville 
noted that it had formed a volunteer "Citizens Advisory 
Committee." Few OICs reported on the effectiveness of their 
volunteers . 

Erie, for example, simply said that volunteers "have ^ - 

been most helpful." Evidently, they were used as volunteer 
recruiters, instruction aides and clerical workers. 

Cincinnati has had a small but very effective volunteer 
tutor program. And Dallas reported the successful use of 
volunteer child care aides. For the most part, however, 
the voluntary effort, if it was present at all, went largely 
unreported . 

B . COMMENTS 

Even though ministers tend to dominate some Board and 
top staff positions, the author was not conscious of any 
religious or theological presence on his visits. There 
was no sense of being in a church related program (although 
the statue of the Virgin Mother, admittedly, is rather 
loosely draped in Cincinnati.) OICs exude a social, cultural, 
and maybe, racial concern — not a religious one. 

The site visits also confirmed the sense one got from 
reading the reports, that there was a genuine feeling of 
community within the OIC program. Generally speaking, 
staff members came from and resided within the community. 

They were familiar with the community, its problems, and 
many of its people. There was an unmistakable and 
pleasant air of neighborliness. 

One came away with the belief, however poorly founded 
on empirical proof, that OIC was a program pretty much run 
by and for the people. This is not to say there was not 
some hypocrisy and false trappings of professionalism among 
the staff. Yet, whether it was in the manly horseplay 
of Cincinnati's director, or the Erie head counselor's 
chiding of students for absenteeism, or the Little Rock 
director's sense of humor, one felt that here was a program 
where staff and students got along, and where a sense of 
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community played an important role in the program's 
attractiveness to the population it served. 

In a larger context, it is almost trite to say that 
the OIC movement is an enormously impressive undertaking 
when one considers the spectrum of choices open to enter- 
prising black leadership today. Between the strident cries 
of the militants and the civil rights orientation of the 
older Negro organizations, there is precious little in 
between that the government has funded which provides a 
working alternative for black energies and black indignation. 
An expanded sense of community, under the umbrella of black 
leadership and in a context of personal motivation, is 
one of OIC's most significant contributions to federal 
manpower strategy . 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Church identification, meetings in churches, and 
particular denominational influence should be strongly 
guarded against. Too much reliance on church leaders, 

as noted by some OICs, often makes it difficult to reach 
certain groups--especially the young. 

2. Erie, Jacksonville, Charleston and Omaha specifi- 
cally recommended that a full time public relations person 
be added to their staffs, and that public relations efforts 
be increased. The author believes that more elaborate 
public relations efforts first ought to be accurately 
measured for their effectiveness before additional resources 
are committed to them. Public relations may tend to add 
only adornments rather than substance to the program. 

3. OICs should be encouraged to continue to develop 
relationships with the entire spectrum of community groups-- 
specifically including the militants. 

4. The author is not sanguine about increased volunteer 
efforts . 



5. OICs should continue to maintain impartiality in 
civil rights, qua civil rights, activities. " Preparation, 
not protest" is the order of need. 
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XV THE BROTHERHOOD FUND 



A. SYNTHESIS 

Almost without exception, OICs reported that the 
meager payments from the Brotherhood Fund were not sufficient 
to make significant differences between a trainee's staying 
in the program and dropping out. All recommended an expanded 
monetary allowance for trainees, usually in the form of a 
work-scholarship, rather than an outright stipend. At the 
same time, most OICs realized that such payments would 
affect their "self-help" image. 

1 . Procedures 



OICs have developed elaborate procedures for use of 
the Brotherhood Fund. Normally, the trainee's counselor 
plays a key role in preliminarily determining trainee need. 

In Charleston, a committee consisting of the executive 
director, head counselor, two other staff members, and one 
trainee make the final decision on whether or not to make 
a Brotherhood grant and for how much. In Oklahoma City, 
a committee of six trainees decides all questions relating 
to the Brotherhood Fund. In Jacksonville, the executive 
director makes the decision, after the counselor's initial 
approval. In Omaha, it is up to the executive director 
alone . 

OICs differ on the value of making loans versus grants. 
Seattle, Harrisburg and Erie made grants. Cincinnati and 
Roanoke preferred loans. The argument in favor of grants 
was that loans served only to plunge the trainee deeper 
into debt and increase his frustration. Those favoring 
loans, however, believed that a grant smacked of paternalism, 
and cut against the OIC philosophy of no-dole. A few OICs 
reporting on loan repayments noted that only 1 to 3 % of 
the funds had been paid back. 

Most OICs had an upper limit on the amount of funds 
which could be loaned or granted. In Seattle, it was 
$250; in Harrisburg and Cincinnati, $150; and in Oklahoma 
City, $100. Representative average loan and grant amounts 
ranged from $20 in Cincinnati to $86 in Omaha and $91 in 
Washington, D.C. 
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P urposes 



The purposes for which Brotherhood funds could be used 
were severely restricted. Examples were: payment for eye 

and physical examinations, emergency medical expenses, 
transportation costs to and from the OIC, baby-sitting fees 
to mothers’ clubs, tools, equipment, and safety devices 
needed for jobs, appropriate clothing for job interviews, 
emergency rent and utility bills, and school supplies to 
enable children to stay in school. For the most part, 
transactions were of a single, one-time nature, although 
a few OICs gave small weekly allowances in special instances. 

3 . Work- Scholarships 

OICs reported many trainees simply had to have more 
funds to remain in training or to be attracted to the pro- 
gram in the first instance. The three OICs which were 
participating in the work-scholarship experiment voiced 
strong preference for it over the Brotherhood Fund. 

The features of the work-scholarship program which 
seemed most attractive were: (a) it gave the trainee 

more funds ($32 weekly) ; (b) it imparted to the student a 

sense of earning his own way and required him to maintain 
regular work habits; (c) it was especially helpful when the 
work station was training related; (d) it placed the trainee 
in the same category as students receiving financial assist- 
ance under the Title V, WIN, and CEP projects; and (e) it 
did not require the trainee to go f.urther into debt. 

The OICs using the work-scholarship program believed 
that $32 a week still was not enough to attract the male 
head-of-household. They recommended a figure between $40 
and $50 per week. 

B . COMMENTS 

From an analysis of trainee characteristics, drop-out 
rates, reasons for trainee discontinuances, and v kinds of 
trainee job placements, it is clear that a major OIC problem 
is the lack of monetary allowances, stipends, or some form 
of work-scholarship payments for trainees. It pervades all 
facets of the program. Lack of funds is the most common 
stated reason for trainee drop-outs. Little Rock reported 
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that v/hen the Title V program (which paid "stipends”) was dis- 
continued on short notice, the 56 Title V trainees, who had 
previously had a high rate of attendance and progress, 
showed an immediate and drastic loss of interest and almost 
all dropped from the program. 

Lack of funds almost surely affects the kind of popula- 
tion OIC can serve. It encourages women over men because 
the women often have an additional source of support in 
their husbands. It encourages young people who are in 
school or still residing with their parents. It makes it 
practically impossible to attract male family heads. 

Lack of trainee allowances means that course lengths 
must be kept short which, in turn, makes it difficult to 
develop the usually longer training courses necessary to 
attract men. It places undue reliance on the necessity 
of obtaining stop-g ip jobs — often resulting in the student 
permanently dropping from the program. Students who have 
the chance to obtain a job prior to their completion of 
training, are almost forced to accept the job, which may 
pay less than a job they could reasonably expect to obtain 
upon completion of the full training cycle. Lack of funds 
also partially accounts f^r the severe OIC transportation 
and child care problems. 

There are two paramount objections to some form of 
increased allowances. First, the prog am will cost more 
to serve the same number of people. This should not be a 
series objection because the program, now, is not able to 
serve the most disadvantaged whom, presumably, the govern- 
ment is most desirous of serving. Also, the relatively high 
drop-out statistics and high percentage of job placements 
which are unrelated to training indicate that even the 
population currently being served ought to be doing better. 

It makes more sense to provide a meaningful education and 
training effort for some, rather than a glorified placement 
service and work-orientation veneer for many. The latter 
will leave few lasting marks, as fragmentary follow-up 
statistics seem to disclose. 

But the second and more serious objection is that 
increased allowances, even in the form of work-scholarships, 
cut against the OIC self-help image. In some respects, 
this is a valid objection and is troublesome to OIC staff 
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members, as well. On closer examination, however, this 
objection should not prevail. 

First, the imago of self-help should not be conceptu- 
al i zed solely on an individual trainee basis. It is also 
applicable to the UIC efforts of the poor and of black 
peoolo in general. The OIC program is a “self-help" 
pro 'j ram (regardless of individual work-scholarships) because 
it was designed and developed by the poor themselves; because 
it is a program where black people are very definitely helping 
themselves; where blacks comprise a majority of the adminis- 
trative staff, teachers, counselors, and board members; 
where blacks raise whatever funds they can within the Negro 
community; where black people (without the aid of the city 
schools or state employment service or local welfare office) 
have launched, administered, and operated a complex, multi- 
million dollar, sophisticated, manpower training program. 

This, too, is "self-help." 

Second, an individual is still “helping himself"-- 
even if he has a work-scholarship. He is, after all, working 
for his scholarship, not receiving a stipend. It is self- 
help also because he is sacrificing his pride and a bit of 
his manhood to return to school; to start his learning 
process all over again; to sit in a remedial reading class 
with persons half his age. Self-help means using training 
equipment which is second rate; it means working all day 
and going to OIC at night; it means a good deal more than 
receiving $40 or $50 a week. 

Third, the issue of self-help essentially goes to the 
deeper question of trainee motivation, i.e., “if he's not 
getting paid anything, he must really want to learn." But 
motivation becomes irrelevant if a person cannot enter the 
program in the first place or is forced to drop out for 
lack of funds. Furthermore, the concept of self-help 
a concomitant of trainee motivation and attitudinal develop- 
ment ,1s constantly infused in the trainee by the OIC 
staff, by the OIC belief in the dignity and integrity of 
the individual, by OIC intensive personal counseling, by 
the "you-can-do" philosophy, as well as by a puritan monetary 
policy. A minimal weekly work-scholarship does not cut the 
heart out of the OIC self-help standard. .And it should 
enable the OIC to reach and retain a far greater proportion 
of the most disadvantaged. 
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C. RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. A work- scholarsh ip program, patterned after the 
present experiment but paying up to $40-$50 per week for 
family heads should be inaugurated immediately for all 
OICs . 



2. Preference on work-scholarships should be given to 

the most disadvantaged: black (minority) , poor, male, 

family heads and black (minority) male 16-22 year old drop- 
outs. Training related jobs should be found to the maximum 
extent possible. 

3. Recruitment, attendance; levels, student progress 
rates, types of trainees reached, all should be carefully 
monitored to determine if work-scholarships are having the 
desired effect. 

4. OICs also may wish to keep a type of Brotherhood 
Fund available in case of trainee emergencies. 
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XVI SPECIAL PROBLEMS 



A. SYNTHESIS 

Most of OIC's special problems, as the reports note, 
are interwoven with the issue of lack of trainee income. 

The difficulty in recruiting males, the mediocre student 
attendance levels, and the relatively low trainee completion 
rates, are caused, in some significant part, by money pro- 
blems: not enough money to stay in class; not enough money 

to pay for transportation; not enough money to afford child 
care; not enough money to warrant a voluntary end to street 
hustling. For example, 95% of Charleston's Brotherhood 
Fund grants went for two purposes: trainee transportation 

and child care. The basic issues concerning an increase 
in trainee income have been discussed in the preceding 
chapter. This chapter will focus on other aspects of the 
special problems. 

1 . Transportation 

Almost all OICs mention transportation as their second 
or third most serious problem after insufficient trainee 
income. No doubt a significant part of the problem might 
be resolved by giving trainees transportation funds. But, 
as note some OICs who do give away free bus coupons, the 
problem goes much deeper. In the rural areas, adequate 
public transportation simply does not exist. In the cities, 
public transportation from one ghetto to another requires 
an inordinate amount of time, if it is available at all. 

Clearly, housing all OIC activities in a single building, 
such as Erie and Roanoke do, is a first step. Many of the 
OICs (Erie, Seattle, Roanoke, Harrisburg) have used one or 
more OIC buses with varying degrees of success. The buses 
ordinarily have a set pick-up and delivery schedule through- 
out the ghetto areas. Obviously, there will never be enough 
buses for everyone to have a convenient transportation 
schedule. Roanoke has also tried car pools, paying the 
drivers their mileage expenses. This has worked fairly 
well . 
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Ch.i.ici Care 



Lack of adequate child care facilities is the other 
problem mentioned me j : often. It seems to be almost universal. 
Certain of the OICs, however, have taken imaginative steps 
which they feel have adequately solved the worst aspects 
of the problem. For example, Erie and Roanoke managed to 
outam preferences for OIC trainees in public day care 
centers and report that their child care problems are no 
longer severe. 

Dallas said that Delta Sigma Theta has completely 
equipped and supervised a day-night child care center on 
QIC's premises for OIC children. Omaha, too, noted that 
it had worked out an arrangement with the local YMCA to 
provide child care services in the latter's center for OIC 
mothers. Other OICs have tried to start day care centers 
with volunteer help or arrange for baby sitting on a 
volunteer basis. The results, however, have not been 
satisfactory. 



3 . Lack of Males 

Here again, part of the problem is not being able to 
pay enough to attract the unemployed male who is "making it" 
on the street, or to provide an incentive to the under- 
employed male to give up his job and train for new employment 
which might pay higher wages. But another part of the problem 
is providing special classes and incentives as Harrisburg 
and Oklahoma City have tried to do. An additional aspect 
may be to develop more attractive, male-oriented training 
courses, as Washington, D.C. and Seattle seem to have done. 
Unfortunately, this gets back to more elaborate and usually 
longer training courses, and this in turn means a greater 
need for trainee allowances. 

4 . Drop-Out Rates 

A relatively "high" drop-out rate or "low" completion 
rate (if, indeed, they are such) is not a "special" problem. 

It is the corporealiza t ion of all programmatic problems. 

It is caused by lack of money, poor transportation, in- 
adequate child care facilities, illness, migration, family 
problems, lack of interest, difficulties with the program 
and many more reasons. Some OICs tend to treat it as a 
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special problem; but it pervades all aspects of the program 
and has been treated in individual chapters in this report. 

5. Other Problems 



The other problems have been highlighted in the preceding 
chapters. The major ones will be summarized here. 

a. Board interference in day-to-day personnel and 
administrative matters and the need for clearer guidelines , 
to delineate the limits of Board responsibility (Chapter IV) . 

b. Difficulty of attracting good staff members 

(Chapter IV) . .» f 

c. The severe problems caused by OlCs which have| 
been unable to locate all their activities under one roof, * 
i.e., inability to combine feeder and skill training; to 
perform more intensive counseling for skill training en- 
rollees; and transportation difficulties (Chapters IV, VII # 
and XVI) . 



d. Lack of meaningful staff in-service training 

programs for OIC program divisions, administrative personnel, 
record keeping staff, and top management (Chapters IV, VII, 
IX, X, and XI) . ' 

e. Difficulty of yaking feeder classes more- vo- 
cationally oriented? of providing feeder reinforcement in 
the skills section; and of combining feeder and ski s ll 
training (Chapters VII and VIII). 

f . Isolation of each OIC in its development ^and 
use of programmed materials, teaching techniques, learning 
laboratories, and testing procedures. (Chapters VII, XIII 
and IX) . 

g. Failure to have more numerous tie-ins of job 
development and placement, as well as skill training, with 
specific, large, local employers with recurrent employment 
needs (Chapters VIII, X, and XIII). 



h. Need to develop the in-house management 
capability to use statistics and data generated for funding 
agencies for purposes of internal decision-making and policy 
changes (Chapters X and XI) . 

i. Development of the ability and mechanics to 
ell. eel change in local community institutions based on solid 
OIC experience (Chapter XII). 

j. The problems caused by tri-partite federal 
refunding, such as lack of common reporting requirements, 
operation guidelines, and budgetary periods (Chapters III, 
XI, and XIII) . 

B. COMMENTS' 

The four major OIC problems — lack of trainee funds, 
poor transportation, inadequate child care facilities and 
low male enrollment, which lead in turn to recruitment 
px*oblems, "low" attendance levels and "high" drop-out rates, 
ail can be traced, to a significant degree, to the lack of 
trainee allowances. But the problems only will be eased 
and will not, "disappear with a work-scholarship program as 
m^ny* OICs scenTto think. For one thing, lack of funds is 
not always the true reason (even if it is the stated 
reason) for drop-outs. In the second place, no one ever 
has ."enough" money to accomplish everything. And thirdly, 
it is the author’s guess that money will not make a vast 
difference in the inordinately difficult job of educating, 
motivating, training and placing the disadvantaged, 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. OIC budgets should include provision for OIC trans- 
portation-buses, car pools, mini-buses. Work-scholarships 
will help individual trainees; but the real gravamen is 

^ lack of an adequate public transportation system. It is 
not easily solved. 

2. The child care problem should be recognized as a 
proper subject for federal manpower expenditures. It may 
be possible for federal officials to secure preference for 
OIC trainees in other federally-funded day care programs 
such as Headstart and ESEA Title I. At the least, all 
manpower programs (CEP, JOBS, NYC, OIC, MDTA) located within 
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a single city ought to allocate a certain portion of their 
total budgets for child care centers/ specifically reserved 
for manpower trainees. 

Local OICs must explore other possible cooperative 
arrangements with local schools, CAAs, Headstart, churches, 
VISTA volunteers, YMCAs and city Red Feather agencies. 

As Dallas has proved, a volunteer day care center may be 
a natural for the community's Delta Sigma Theta chapter, 
wealthy church. Junior League or local ladies club. 

3. The problem of making skill training courses more 
attractive to males needs to be tackled in each local ity 
in cooperation with the state employment service, local 
unions, employers, neighborhood centers and target groups. 
Technical Advisory Committees also may be helpful. 

Specific links with local, large employers would remove 
much of the guess work because a job could be guaranteed 
upon completion of training and the employer may be willing 
to share part of the cost. Work-scholarships, obviously, 
would be a great help. 
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APPENDIX A 



List of OICs and the Dates Covered 
By Their Reports 



1. Camden, New Jersey 

2. Charleston, West Virginia 

3. Cincinnati, Ohio 



Planning: June-Dee., 1967; Full 

Funding: July-Nov., 1968 

Planning: July, 1967 - Feb., 

1968; Full Funding: March, 

1968 - Dec. 31, 1968 

July, 1967 - Dec., 1968 



4. 


Dallas, Texas 


August 


4, 1967 - Feb. 


28, 1969 


5.* 


East Palo Alto (Menlo Park) , 
California 


Sept. , 


1966 - June 30, 


1968 


6.* 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


Sept . , 


1966 - June 30, 


1968 


7.* 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Sept . , 


1966 - May, 1968 


8. 


Jacksonville , Florida 


Planning: Oct, 1967 - 


April, 



1968; Full Funding: May, 

1968 - Jan. , 1969 



9.* Little Rock, Arkansas 

10. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

11. * Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

12. Omaha, Nebraska 

13. * Roanoke, Virginia 

14. * Seattle, Washington 

15. * Washington, D. C. 

16. Minneapolis-St . Paul, Minnesota 



Sept . , 


1966 - 


May 


31, 1968 


Sept . 


1, 1967 


- Dec. 31, 1968 


Sept . , 


1966 - 


June 


30, 1968 


May 3 , 


1967 - 


Dec . 


31, 1968 


Sept . , 


1966 - 


June 


30, 1968 


Sept . , 


1966 - 


Aug . 


, 1968 


Nov. , 


1966 - 


June , 


1968 


REPORT 


MISSING 





* Indicates one of original 8 OICs funded Sept., 1966. 
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APPENDIX 



v. 

List ot QIC Skill Training Courses 



Name of Course 



Number of OICs 
Te aching Course 



Alterations and Tailoring 1 

Air Conditioning 1 

Aircraft Assembly L 

Auto Body Repai?.' \ - . 5 

Auto Mechanics 1 . , v ^ 6 

t>. 

Bricklaying (masonry) 2 

tr 

s 

Carpentry 2 

Clerk Typist (general office practices) N 1 

Commercial Cooking ^ 

Cosmetology 1 

Data Processing 1 

Drafting 3 

Driver Training 1 

Electronics Assembly 6 

Electronics (basic) 3 

Grocery Cashier Checkers 2 

Key Punch 6 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning 1 

Machine" Shop (tool) 4 

Office Machine Repair 2 

- Offset Duplicating 2 

Painting 2 

Plant Protection 1 

Power Sewing 2 

Plumbing 2 

Radio and T.V. Repair 2 

Restaurant Practices 2 

Roofing 1 
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2 



Name of Course 



Number of OICs 
Teaching Course 



Sales 5 

Service Station Operator 2 

Sheet Metal 3 

Slipcover and Drapery Making 2 

Telephone Operator 1 

Teletype Operator 2 

Upholstery and Furniture Refinishing 2 

Weeding 5 
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APPENDIX C 



INDIVIDUAL QIC REPORTS 



In this appendix, a (gratuitous) brief comment will be 
made on the quality of each OIC report and the special 
features which each OIC seems to have developed. The OICs 
are mentioned in alphabetical order. 

1 . Camden, N.J. 

A poor report. Sections were briefly discussed in 
only one or two pages. Obvious internal difficulties. No 
skills component. Recommendations were surprisingly good. 
Statistics were fair. 

2 <, Charleston, West Virginia 

A spotty report with poor introductory chapters, but 
with an excellent feeder analysis going into good detail 
on curriculum, teaching methods and materials, staff in- 
service training, and recommendations. The rest of the re- 
port was only fair. Too many generalizations. Statistics 
were poorly organized, hard to interpret and incomplete. 

There was, however, a quality of honesty with respect to the 
difficulties of securing jobs for the disadvantaged and 
with the staff's problems with the Board of Directors. 

No particularly innovative features discernable except 
what was planned for the future in the feeder. 

3. Cincinnati, Ohio (site visit) 

The report was not as good as the program seemed to be 
from the author's four day visit. It was poorly organized, 
devoid of statistical information, and the format for each 
chapter, divided into "planned" and "actual" sections, made 
little sense. Chapters on feeder and job development were 
particularly poor. 

The most unusual features were: its impressive director; 

a well-equipped individual learning laboratory; an imaginative 
tutoring program; solid relationships with local community 
colleges; and its apparently active role in city manpower 
programs. 
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4 . Dallas, Texas 



A report which starts brilliantly, with concise, well 
written and clear introductory and organizational chapters 
but, then loses momentum. There is no feeder section; 
no description of feeder curriculum, materials, course 
design or staff. The counseling section is split in two 
parts and the reader cannot tell whether or not this 
means that separate counselors were used for feeder and 
skill training. Testing information was good. Job develop- 
ment was poor; no follow-up statistics were given. Overall 
statistics were only fair. No way to trace trainee progress 
or numerical program flow. 

Imaginative features noted were: the extensive testing 

done; ingenious recruiting devices used; vocational teacher 
certification by the state; evidently extensive use of non- 
professionals (but not well described in the body of the 
report) ; day and night volunteer day care provided on the 
01C premises; use of short vocational courses. The author 
felt that this might be a better OIC than the report in- 
dicates — especially since it seemed to be dealing with 
large numbers of people. The only problem is that the voca- 
tional courses are low-skill, low-wage areas (sales, grocery 
cashiers, alterations and tailoring) and there is no in- 
formation on job retention rates or follow-up. 

5 . East Palo Alto, California 

By a wide margin — the worst report; failed to meet 
even basic information needs. Prepared during severe 
administrative crisis. Talked only "in future . 11 Statistics 
are considered unreliable. 

6. Erie , Pennsylvania (site visit) 

A good to excellent report, with strong feeder and 
counseling sections. The only weak spots in the report were 
no skill training descriptions, rather pedestrian re- 
commendations, and sketchy final sections. Excellent appendices, 
however. The report gave a good description of Erie's 
overall program, its innovations, and its problems. Statis- 
tical information in the report was weak, but was Lacked 
up with clear data on the on-site visit. 
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Erie's outstanding features were: impressive director 

and staff; excellent curriculum specialist; innovative com- 
bination of feeder and- skill training programs with a multi- 
level, individual approach to education and training; 
complete restructuring of feeder along vocational lines; 
imaginative courses such as cosmetology; a majority of white 
enrollees? and a seemingly, special, constructive role 
within the City of Erie. 

7 . Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 



A fair report, lacking in detail and oozing generalities 
which were not very helpful. Adopted a defensive posture for 
their program and seemed unwilling to discuss the real 
issues. 

There were, however, a few unique job development and 
placement efforts described, s.uch as the use of a pilot 
testing program whereby employers tested for performance 
after a trainee had been placed on the job rather than using 
traditional entrance testing prior to employment. Harrisburg, 
evidently also has worked out specific training and placement 
tie-ins with a few large local employers^ such as Olivetti 
and Kinney Shoe Corporation. 

8 . Jacksonville , Florida 



A report rich in flowery language but weak in detail. 

No real analysis of feeder, skill training or job develop- 
ment and placement divisions. No discussion of curricula, 
depth of training, staff qualifications, in-service training, 
new ideas, materials, outlines, etc. Mentioned the use of 
non-professionals, but did not say where they were used. 

It did, however, contain job follow-up statistics (which 
is rare) and had a fairly complete statistical analysis 
based on persons recruited, however, rather than on those 
enrolled. 

No unusual features came through in the report. Many 
generalizations were made, but few points were discussed in 
depth. The author got no "feel" for the program from its 
report. 
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9. Little Rock, Arkansas (site visit) 



A fair to good report, lacking great detail (except 
on employment statistics) and tending to over-generalize 
far too much. The program suffers greatly from poor 
attendance . 

Outstanding features include: a strong director; 

state-licensing as a private vocational school; some clear 
breakthroughs in Negro placements; and a friendly, folksy, 
extra-curricular spirit . 

10 . Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



Only a fair report. Obviously hindered because of 
a total reorganization of the OIC, lasting from June to 
September, 1968. Statistics almost unusable. Job placement 
and skill training information totally lacking. Report is 
extremely defensive. More a chronicle of what is planned, 
than of what has happened. One can only surmise that not 
much did happen. 

Innovative ideas noted were: use of "team groups" 
in feeder (not well explained); hope of using job coaches; 
cooperative agreement with local high school to give 
potential drop-outs 1/2 day vocational training in OIC while 
still attending public school; and cooperative agreement for 
15 persons with Wisconsin Telephone Company. 

11. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

An excellent report — readable, smooth, comprehensive, 
well organized, and non-defensive. Very helpful chapters 
on feeder, skill training and counseling. While modestly 
recognizing that the OIC had problems, few solutions were 
offered. The only item which could have been improved 
substantially, was the statistics. One could not tell 
how many students entered feeder, completed it, entered 
skill training, completed it, etc. Job placement statistics 
were also weak and there was no follow-up information. 

Imaginative ideas detailed were: feeder courses in 

civic responsibilities and group vocational guidance; team 
teaching in the feeder, staff psychologist; volunteer tutoring 
by Delta Sigma Theta; continuation of attitudinal feeder 
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instruction on a regularly scheduled basis in skill 
training; and special testing committee to help prepare 
trainees to pass employer tests. 

12. Omaha/ Nebraska 

This is a good report; imaginative and readable. 

Good use of statistics (except for job placement data) 
and seemingly, honest discussion of problems. The art 
work was superb and someone ought to arrange a one-man 
show for her, Unfortunately, the feeder section was 
confusing and did not explain how the feeder and pre- 
vocational courses were structured. The rest of the section 
was fine. The counseling section was excellent and 
skill training was also good. There was a tinge of back- 
slapping and self-adulation which seemed typical of the 
OICs in general. 

Innovative features include (beside the fine 
drawings): imaginative work with police court and parolees; 

reserving Fridays for tutoring trainees and in-service 
staff training (no classes) ; check card system for checking 
trainee’s progress in the program every two weeks; and use 
of employer testing on OIC premises. While the feeder 
did seem interesting, it was not described very accurately. 

13 . Roanoke, Virginia 

An excellent report, well organized and well written. 
Contained far more substantive section recommendations than 
did most of the others. Imparted a quality of honesty in 
dealing with its problems. 

Interesting features include: a learning laboratory 

with a wealth of programmed materials; operation of 
three satellite centers in the rural areas (I wish more 
were said as to their success, failure, cost and probable 
future operation) ; and an evident ability to break down 
skill training courses into certain units or blocks of 
instruction. 
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14 . Seattle, Washington 

A well-written, seemingly honest report, but very 
poorly organized with much duplication and confusion, 
which made it hard to follow. It appeared as if no one 
person read and edited the report as a whole, especially 
the orientation, feeder and skill training sections. But 
the report was complete and went into useful detail on a 
wide range of subjects. 

Unusual features include: Seattle's development 

of a direct placement "job market 11 for summer youth; 
imaginative job development employer arrangements with 
Boeing and Western Electric; concrete inter-agency local 
and state relationships; and extensive in-service training 
for the staff. 

15. Washington, D. C. 

A good report; poor to fair in its use of statistics; 
but excellent in its summary chapter and those on job 
development and placement, trainee motivation and 
trainee progress. Unfortunately, the reader gets the 
feeling that because only certain imaginative aspects of 
the program were detailed, much was left out. Particularly 
frustrating were mention of features like continuing 
feeder education in skill training, and separate counseling 
for feeder and skill training trainees — features never 
explained in detail. The report took up far too much space 
on administrative details and job descriptions. There was 
little useful in the appendices, and the report was not 
well organized. 

Unusual features include: a large program with a wide 

variety of 12 vocational courses; heavy male attendance 
(40%) ; a cooperative job development program with Western 
Union; an imaginative up-grading program with HUD and testing 
experiment with CSC; impressively low feeder drop-out rate, 
mainly due to intensive one-week orientation period and 
trainee "enrollment" being delayed until after the orientation 
period. 
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APPENDIX D 



SUGGESTIONS TO IMPROVE QIC FUTURE REPORTS 



1. A more detailed outline ought to be given the 
OICs. The outline should ask specific questions as well as 
ask for a descriptive analysis. The chapters on job develop- 
ment and placement and industry relations can be combined, 

as well as those on relations with federal, state and 
local agencies and relations with the community. A separate 
chapter should be required for intake and orientation and 
on trainee progress or flow rate. 

2. OICs should be asked for specific data on trainee 

flow: i.e., recruitment; orientation; number starting and 

completing feeder (number dropping-out, getting jobs, and 
remaining in feeder) ; number starting and finishing skill 
training, (number dropping out, getting jobs, and remaining 
in); placements in jobs upon completion of training; 
placements in training related jobs and non-training related 
jobs upon completion of skill training; and number remaining 
on jobs of all kinds after 3, 6 and 12 months. The present 
OIC statistics simply are not organized to show the rate of 
flow or progress of trainees. There is no overall picture. 
Drop-out rates look alarming. There is no breakdown by 

day or night session. Tracing mal.es from recruitment to 
employment is impossible. Attendance levels are not stated. 
How can the government (or the OICs) tell if a good job is 
being done. 

3. OICs almost always describe their programs in 
defensive and over-generalized terms. Especially weak are 
descriptions of innovative or imaginative techniques, 
methods or ideas in the feeder, learning laboratories, skill 
training course designs, curricula modifications, testing 
procedures, counseling, etc. How do teachers teach a class 
of 30 to 40 when they cannot instruct on an individualized 
basis? What teacher-made materials have been developed? 

Why did they have to be developed? 
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4. Why is not skill training and feeder combined? 

How vocationally oriented should or can the feeder be? Give 
specific examples. Submit course curricula. What has been 
learned? 

5* Counseling--especially group counseling is never 
described in adequate detail* Reports are strong on 
personal counseling but weak on how vocational counseling 
is done. 



6. Many more successes than failures are noted. There 
is no sense that OIC has any real problems; has made any 
serious mistakes; the reports talk about the ideal? what is 
planned; not what actually takes place. 

7. Job development (as distinguished from job place- 
ment) is not covered. The job development and placement 
section is weak throughout. Few specific examples of in- 
novative employment relationships are discussed. 

8. Job placement is written about in a detached 
manner. Job placement statistics may point to real trouble 
in placing graduates or in retaining trainees long enough 
to complete training. Get the facts here. How many 
trainees placed in jobs upon completion of training have 
been men? How many were followed-up? What is really 
happening? 

9. Racial matters are not discussed in any length, 
i.e., use of white counselors for black trainees; use of 
black job developers in industry; use of black/white 
teachers; mixture of races in minority history class. 

Valuable and interesting things may be going on but the 
reader cannot tell. 

10. Concrete relationships with other agencies are 
not specified. Words such as "cooperation" and "coordination" 
are not helpful. The crux of this chapter should be, "What 
has the rest of the community learned from OIC?" 
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11. Lastly, OICs have much to offer. Let them stress 
what the njganing has been of (a) vertical integration of 
manpower components; (b) community base; (c) black leader- 
ship; (d) motivational reinforcement; and (e) industry 
involvement. Do they think they can train and place the 
disadvantaged with the tools they possess? Do they need 
more? What? 
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